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Rozdilsky’s  New  Year’s  message  speaks  to  my  condition.  She  writes 
about  how  liberating  it  is  to  get  rid  of  our  “old,  unwanted  baggage”  and  open 
ourselves  to  the  New:  “we  are  [then]  free  to  experience  the  new  year,  the  new 
day,  the  new  hour  with  renewed  eyes,  renewed  hands,  renewed  heart”  (p.  54). 

This  perpetual  renewal  is  what  Quaker  worship,  at  its  best,  is  all  about.  If  our 
meetings  for  worship  are  genuinely  led  by  the  Spirit,  there  will  always  be 
moments  of  the  unexpected  when  the  Divine  is  revealed  in  new  and  surprising 
ways — sometimes  with  humor,  sometimes  with  a flash  of  insight,  sometimes  with 
a message  that  pierces  the  heart. 

It  is  the  editor’s  hope  that  each  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin  conveys  something  of 
the  newness,  the  surprisingness,  of  the  Spirit’s  ongoing  life. 

Since  we  are  on  the  subject  of  renewal,  it  is  also  the  editor’s  job  to  remind  you 
that  it’s  time  to  renew  your  subscription  to  Friends  Bulletinl 

The  editor  also  has  some  good  news  to  report  about  this  year’s  Friends 
Bulletin: 

• FB  is  now  being  printed  on  recycled  paper.  (There’s  no  use  in  talking  about 
a “new  creation”  if  we  don’t  take  care  of  the  one  we  have!) 

• FB  will  contain  more  insert  newsletters  (such  as  the  one  in  this  issue  by 
Friends  House  Moscow).  Inserts  are  paid  for  by  the  sponsoring  organization 
and  enable  us  to  increase  our  depth  of  coverage  while  reducing  our  costs. 
Quaker  organizations  who  want  to  share  information  about  their  concerns 
can  do  so  very  economically  through  this  service. 

• The  FB  website  has  been  updated.  It  now  contains  over  50  pages  and  has 
been  arranged  by  theme  as  well  as  by  month.  This  new  development  was 
announced  via  e-mail  to  on-line  Friends  in  all  three  YM’s.  This  year  we  plan 
to  enhance  our  use  of  the  World  Wide  Web  to  fulfill  our  mission  of 
“building  the  Western  Friends  community”  and  sharing  our  concerns  with 
“Friends  Everywhere.” 

• FB  will  publish  the  first  Directory  of  Western  Yearly  Meetings  in  the  fall  of 
1998.  Information  about  all  the  meetings  and  worship  groups  in  the  West 
will  be  made  available  in  a convenient  new  format  both  in  print  and  on-line. 
You’ll  hear  more  about  this  later. 

• FB's  financial  affairs  are  being  handled  by  a new  accountant  (actually  our 
first  ever)  named  Wes  Ferris,  who  works  for  the  AFSC.  Employing  the 
services  of  a professional  accountant  will  not  only  improve  the  magazine’s 
fiscal  basis,  but  it  will  also  free  up  the  editor  to  do  his  job  more  effectively. 


As  always,  I look  forward  to  your  comments,  your  articles,  your  art  work,  and 
your  new  ideas! 


Our  cover:  Allegro  Thorndike,  daughter  of  Jack  and  Mary  Thorndike  of  Missoula  (Montana)  Meeting,  b.  August  21,  1996.  This  photo  was  taken 
by  the  editor  at  NPYM  when  Allegro  was  eleven  months  old. 
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''JA  TrtnctpCe  IVfiicfils  Ture.../' 


By  Eleanor  Foster, 

Santa  Cruz  Meeting  (PYM) 

[A  talk  prepared for  the  Parliament  of  Religions 
in  Calcutta  India  September,  1993.] 

I greet  you  with  the  words  of  John 
Woolman,  a tender  and  sensitive  man  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century  who  worked  to 
free  the  slaves  in  America,  undertook  to 
get  acquainted  with  and  learn  from  the 
American  Indians  whom  most  European 
people  then  feared,  and  wore  undyed 
clothes  to  avoid  increasing  the  suffering 
from  the  dangerous  work  of  the  dyemak- 
ers  of  England.  He  wrote: 

There  is  a principle  which  is 
pure,  placed  in  the  mind,  which  in 
different  places  and  ages  hath  had 
different  names.  It  is,  however,  pure 
and  proceeds  from  God.  It  is  deep 
and  inward,  confined  to  no  forms  of 
religion,  nor  excluded  from  any, 
where  the  heart  stands  in  perfect 
sincerity. 

In  these  days  together  I hope  we  hear 
deeply  from  each  other.  Let  us  seek  out 
from  each  other  that  pure  principle  from 
which  alone  true  words  will  come.  Surely 
it  is  that  pure  principle  which  can  lead  us, 
and  our  tragic  world,  into  harmony  and 
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Ellie  has  been  a Friend  for  over  forty  years. 
In  the  late  70’s  she  was  clerk  of  PYM  and 
recently  served  as  clerk  of  the  Faith  and 
Practice  Revision  Committee.  Besides  being 
a psychotherapist  and  family  counselor,  she 
is  the  mother  of  two  sons,  David  and  Ken- 
neth, as  well  as  a great-grandmother. 

Her  address  to  the  World  Parliament 
of  Religions  was  delivered  to  an  audience  of 
12,000  at  a stadium  in  Calcutta,  India.  Dur- 
ing this  weeklong  conference  there  were 
over  100  speakers  representing  virtually  all 
the  world's  great  religions. 


away  from  destruction. 

In  moments  of  tranquility,  in  medita- 
tion, in  silence,  in  beauty  or  song  we 
come  to  that  inward  place  where  we  are 
all  one.  In  such  moments  we  comprehend 
indeed,  the  oneness  of  all  of  life,  kinship 
of  all  the  human  race.  With  tenderness  we 
can  greet  the  charm  and  freshness  of  all 
our  children,  the  vigor  and  intelligence  of 
our  young  adults,  the  sometimes  serenity 
and  wisdom  in  our  old  people. 

For  that  moment  of  tenderness  we 
feel  with  early  Quaker  James  Nayler. 
“There  is  a spirit  which  I feel  that  de- 
lights to  do  no  evil  ....  Its  crown  is  meek- 
ness, its  life  everlasting  love  unfeigned.” 

But  how  then  do  we  bear  and  under- 
stand the  tragedy  of  our  tom  human 
species?  For  we  are  terribly  tom  apart 
from  one  another;  hate  and  fear  divide 
and  injure  us.  In  America  young  black 
youth  shoot  other  black  youth  until  mur- 
der is  their  leading  cause  of  death.  In 
India,  I understand,  fear  and  attacks  have 
occurred  between  religious  groups,  sadly 
even  women  divided  against  women.  In 
middle  Europe  one  ethnic  group  starves 
and  slaughters  another;  all  over  the  world 
the  poor  are  ignored  and  abused,  women 
humiliated  and  raped;  even  within  our 
families,  violence,  abuse,  neglect  and 
wrongful  death  occurs.  We,  one  species, 
one  magnificent  expression  of  divinity,  of 

(“A  Principle  Which  Is  Pure,  ” cont.  on  p.  40) 
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(“A  Principle  Which  Is  Pure,  ” cont.from p.  39) 
unfolding  creation,  plague  and  destroy 
ourselves. 

I believe  it  is  the  task  of  all  of  us  in 
this  parliament,  and  in  all  of  the  parlia- 
ments of  religion  meeting  now  in  com- 
memoration of  the  great  meeting  in  1893, 
to  bring  together  these  two  awarenesses: 
the  divinity  of  the  human  spirit,  and  the 
tragedy  of  our  destructive  waywardness. 
We  cannot  deny  the  truth  of  either  of 
these  realities.  But  how  do  we  bring  them 
together? 

I want  to  share  with  you  some  of  my 
professional  work,  because  I have  found 
it  increasingly  instructive  and  relevant  to 
our  world  problem.  I am,  among  other 
things — mother,  teacher,  friend — a psy- 
chotherapist. It  is  my  increasing  convic- 
tion that  when  psychotherapy  is  practiced 
as  a truly  healing  art — it  is  not  always— it 
is  a practice  in  the  healing  art  of  love. 

By  providing  an  environment  of 
safety  and  love  for  someone  in  pain,  we 
can  offer  them  the  greatest  gift,  the  possi- 
bility of  healing  themselves,  of  finding 
their  own  deeply  developing  strength  and 
spirit. 

The  particular  parallel  that  comes  to 
my  mind  as  I think  of  our  tom  species,  is 
my  recently  increasing  experiences  with 
patients  suffering  from  a multiple  person- 
ality disorder.  It  is  not  as  uncommon  as 
once  thought,  but  it  is  a disturbing  and 
difficult  condition  for  the  patient,  a de- 
manding one  for  the  therapist’s  attention. 

In  this  disorder  the  personhood  of  the 
patient  has  become  fragmented:  one  who 
is  truly  one  person  does  not  experience 
her  or  himself  as  such,  but  finds  many 
separate  parts  acting  out  independently, 
often  assuming  different  names:  one  part 
enjoying  music,  one  part  seeking  com- 
fort, one  preferring  strict  rules;  one  gay, 
one  morose;  often  different  parts  acting 
antagonistically  against  one  another.  Sui- 
cide is  a present  danger  for  these  patients, 
for  one  cannot  safely  attack  a part  of 
oneself  without  endangering  the  whole. 

This  reminds  us,  I think,  of  our  poor 
human  race,  really  one  being  in  divine 
creation,  but  divided  into  separate  fac- 
tions, warring  with  one  another,  threaten- 
ing our  own  terrible  destmction. 

The  approach  to  therapy  (healing) 
for  such  a patient,  is  for  the  therapist  to 
acknowledge  each  separate  part  of  the 
personality  as  worthy  of  respect,  and  to 


listen  to  the  pain  and  suffering  of  each 
personality  fragment,  as  if,  for  the  mo- 
ment, it  is  truly  a separate  being;  to  hear 
and  understand  the  suffering  and  hurt, 
feel  with  the  fear  and  anger,  and  then 
beyond  all  that,  to  hear  the  yearning  to 
be  whole.  The  therapist  then  can  en- 
courage the  sub-personality,  at  greater 
ease  having  found  acceptance  and  wor- 
thiness, to  find  a way  to  cooperate,  a 
way  to  speak  to  and  listen  to  the  other 
fragments.  The  hope  of  this  work,  of 
course,  is  to  help  all  parts  of  the  person- 
ality to  recognize  their  relatedness  to 
one  another  and  with  the  total  personal- 
ity, eventually  to  integrate.  Unity  found 
by  including  diversity. 

This  therapeutic  approach  provides 
a guide  to  our  larger  problem.  To  listen 
with  respect  and  a deep  commitment  to 
understand  the  suffering  and  fear  of  an 
angry  fragment  of  the  population  seems 
to  me  to  be  a way  for  us  to  bridge  the 


To  listen  with  respect  and  a 
deep  commitment  to 
understand 

seems  to  me  to  be  a way  for 
us  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  reality  of  the 
spirit  and  the  reality  of 
human  antagonism. 


gap  between  the  reality  of  the  spirit  and 
the  reality  of  hurnan  antagonism.  Once 
truly  heard  and  understood,  a threat- 
ened or  threatening  person  can  begin  to 
explore  alternatives,  can  listen  to  a 
calmer  inner  voice,  can  be  relieved  of 
the  awful  necessity  of  constantly  de- 
fending his  own  life.  The  same  is  true 
for  groups  of  persons,  and,  I believe,  on 
a much  more  sophisticated  level,  could 
be  true  for  a nation  of  persons.  This  is 
not  a passive  listening.  Once  we  under- 
stand the  suffering,  we  can  begin  to 
know  how  we  must  engage  ourselves 
responsibly. 

This  healing  practice  is  one  we  can 
begin  to  learn  at  once  and  to  follow. 
This  is  a spiritual  practice.  As  such  we 
must  first  undertake  to  understand  and 
respond  to  our  own  unrest  and  fear, 
ourselves  brought  to  a place  of  peace 


and  composure.  Then  we  can  turn  to  the 
person  next  to  us,  to  listen  and  feel  how  it 
is  with  them.  Our  attention  can  turn  sensi- 
tively, then,  to  know  the  suffering  of 
others.  I think  it  was  such  a tenderness 
which  allowed  John  Woolman  to  extend 
this  life  in  unity  with  men  and  women 
everywhere,  and  even  the  creatures  of  the 
roadway. 

This  healing  radiates  outward.  The 
time  will  come  when  we  will  know  how 
to  take  on  the  gravest  ills,  the  coarsest 
injustices,  and  deal  with  them  with  com- 
passion, love  and  understanding.  Listen- 
ing to  the  suffering,  and  listening,  always, 
for  that  of  God.  In  love  the  spirit  will  be 
found  and  it  will  grow:  it  will  teach  us 
new  responsibilities. 

The  healing  for  the  fragmented  per- 
sonality is  a slow  process.  It  takes  some- 
times years  of  listening  and  faith  and  love 
to  stand  by  a person  struggling  through 
pain  and  becoming  whole,  finding  some 
modicum  of  peace. 

The  healing  of  our  species  will  be 
slower.  We  will  need  deep  faith  to  stay  at 
it.  And  we  will  surely  change  and  strug- 
gle as  we  seek  to  follow  the  promptings 
towards  action  which  will  come  to  us  as 
our  understanding  grows.  For  here  the 
analogy  with  the  patient  and  therapist 
stops.  We  are  not  separate  from  the  pa- 
tient. We,  all  of  us,  are  the  patients;  we, 
all  of  us,  are  the  healers.  We  will  be 
changed  even  as  we  observe  others 
change.  Compassion  bursts  through  and 
transforms.  Compassion  has  its  own  mir- 
acles, has  its  own  path  for  hope.  It  can 
lead  us  into  the  21st  century.  It  will  lead 
us  to  understand: 

There  is  a spirit  which  I feel  that 
delights  to  do  no  evil,  nor  to  revenge 
any  wrong,  but  delights  to  endure  all 
things,  in  hope  to  enjoy  its  own  in  the 
end.  Its  hope  is  to  outlive  all  wrath  and 
contention,  and  to  weary  out  all  exalta- 
tion and  cruelty,  or  whatever  is  of  a 
nature  contrary  to  itself  It  sees  to  the 
end  of  all  temptations.  As  it  bears  no 
evil  in  itself  so  it  conceives  none  in 
thoughts  to  any  other.  If  it  be  betrayed, 
it  bears  it,  for  its  ground  and  spring  is 
the  mercies  and  forgiveness  of  God.  Its 
crown  is  meekness,  its  life  is  everlast- 
ing love  unfeigned,  and  takes  its  king- 
dom with  entreaty  and  not  with  con- 
tention, and  keeps  it  by  lowliness  of 
mind.  □ 
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Seeing  Is  Believing... 


by  Dan  Pens, 
Monroe  (WA)  Worship 
Group  (NPYM) 
reprinted  from  the 
Salmon  Bay  Currents 


young  mother  took 
.her  twin  boys  to  the 
park  one  afternoon. 

“Let’s  play  a game,”  she  said. 

A spark  of  interest  and  curiosity 
flashed  in  the  eyes  of  both  boys.  Their 
mom  was  good  at  inventing  new  games. 
She  reached  into  her  bag  and  pulled  out 
two  pocket-sized  notebooks  and  a pair  of 
pencils. 

“You’re  going  exploring  today,”  she 
said  with  a twinkle  and  a smile.  “Todd, 
go  over  to  the  fountain  and  get  a drink 
while  I explain  the  game  to  Marty.  When 
you  come  back,  it’ll  be  your  turn.” 

Todd  hesitated.  Marty  shifted  from 
foot  to  foot,  impatient  to  get  the  game 
started. 

“Go  on,  Todd!”  he  pleaded.  “It’ll  be 
your  turn  next.”  And  with  that,  Todd 
raced  toward  the  fountain. 

Marty  could  barely  stand  still.  He 
looked  expectantly  at  his  mother,  eyeing 
the  bright  new  notepads  in  her  hand. 

“Are  you  ready,  Marty?”  She  said  as 
she  handed  him  one  of  the  notepads  and  a 
pencil.  “Today  you’re  going  to  be  an 
explorer.  I want  you  to  follow  the  foot- 
path and  make  one  trip  around  the  lake. 
When  you  have  made  a full  circuit,  you 
will  return  here.  This  isn’t  a race,  so  the 
amount  of  time  you  take  is  not  important. 
Okay?” 

“But  what  is  the  paper  for?  Am  I 
going  to  make  a map?”  Marty  looked 
confused. 

“Ohhh...  the  paper,”  she  said  with  a 
grin.  “This  is  where  the  exploring  comes 


V 

I Dan  Pens  is  co-editor  o/ Prison  Le- 

j gal  New5.  His  article  on  the  exploitation 
I of  prison  labor  appeared  in  the  January, 
{ 1997,  issue  o/Friends  Bulletin. 


in.  I want  you  to  keep  your  eyes  open 
and  look  for  one  thing.  It’s  a kind  of 
treasure  hunt.” 

“What?!  What  am  I looking  for?” 
Marty  looked  in  every  direction,  won- 
dering where  the  treasure  might  be.  He 
turned  back  to  his  mother.  “What  am  I 
exploring  for?” 

“I  want  you  to  take  the  paper  and 
pencil  and  make  a tally  mark  on  the 
page  for  each  rose  bush  you  see.  Take 
your  time.  This  isn’t  a race.  It’s  to  see 
how  many  rose  bushes  you  can  find.  So 
count  each  and  every  one.” 

“Is  that  all?”  Marty  asked.  This 
didn’t  sound  much  like  any  kind  of 
exploring  he  had  heard  of. 

“Well,  it  is  a game,”  she  explained, 
“and  so  there  are  rules.  The  most  im- 

A mother  sends  her 
twin  boys  on  an 
very  unusual  quest — 
one  to  count  rose  bushes^ 
one  to  count  dog  poop. 
Both  boys  were  surprised 
by  the  results.... 


portant  rule  is  that  you  always  stay  on 
the  path.  No  wandering  away.  You 
have  to  use  your  eyes.  And  be  sure  to 
make  a mark  on  the  page  for  each  rose 
bush  you  discover.” 

“Will  there  be  a prize?  Will  Todd 
be  looking  for  rose  bushes,  too?”  Marty 
glanced  at  Todd,  wondering  who  would 
win.  Maybe  he  would  because  he  was 
first  to  start  the  game,  while  Todd  was 
still  by  the  fountain  waiting  for  his  turn. 

“No,  Marty,”  she  explained.  “It’s 
not  a competition.  Todd  will  also  be 
exploring.  But  he  will  be  looking  for 
something  different.  You  will  be  the 
one  counting  rose  bushes.  It’s  not  a 
game  that  only  one  person  wins.  You 
will  both  be  winners.  I will  explain 
more  after  you  come  back  with  your 
tally  of  rose  bushes.  Are  you  ready  to 
begin?” 

Marty  shook  his  head  up  and  down. 
“Uh-huh.  I’m  ready.  Can  I start  now?” 


“Yes.  But  there’s  one 
more  rule.  I told  you  that 
Todd  will  be  looking  for 
something  else.  Not  rose 
bushes.  You  shouldn’t  tell 
Todd  what  you  are  looking 
for.  That’s  a secret.  Okay? 

Now  go.  And  be  careful. 

Don’t  get  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry.  We  have  all  after- 
noon.” 

And  with  that  Marty, 
pad  and  pencil  in  hand,  was  off  like  a 
bolt.  She  watched  as  he  stopped  and 
peered  in  the  direction  of  some  distant 
roses.  He  made  some  marks  on  the  paper, 
and  then  he  was  off  again. 

“Is  it  my  turn  now?”  Todd  asked 
breathlessly,  having  returned  from  the 
fountain  at  top  speed. 

She  handed  the  remaining  pad  and 
pencil  to  him,  and  explained  the  game. 
She  told  Todd,  however,  that  he  was  to 
look  for  dog  poop  and  make  a tally  for 
each  pile  he  saw. 

“Dog  poop!?  What  kind  of  treasure 
is  that?”  Todd  giggled.  It  sounded  like 
the  silliest  treasure  hunt  he  had  ever 
heard  of. 

“Well,”  she  said,  looking  to  see  how 
far  around  the  lake  Marty  had  progressed, 
“why  don’t  you  get  started.  I’ll  explain 
everything  after  you  and  Marty  get  back 
here.  Take  your  time.  Count  every  dog 
poop  you  see.  And  be  careful.  Don’t  step 
in  any.” 

Todd  laughed  as  he  took  off  along 
the  path,  craning  his  head  from  side  to 
side,  still  wondering  what  kind  of  ex- 
plorer would  look  for  dog  poop. 

She  watched  as  the  boys  made  their 
way  around  the  lake.  Both  stayed  on  the 
path  as  she  had  asked.  And  both  stopped 
every  few  yards  to  look  in  either-  direc- 
tion. They  frequently  made  marks  on 
their  notepads.  Marty  was  the  first  to 
return. 

“Thirty-seven!”  he  yelled  with  glee 
while  holding  his  tally  marks  up  for 
mother  to  see.  “I  found  thirty-seven  rose 
bushes.  Is  that  a lot?” 

“You  did  fine,  Marty.  That’s  a lot  of 
rose  bushes.”  She  examined  the  tally 
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marks  Marty  had  made,  and  glanced  over 
her  shoulder  to  see  Todd  racing  in  their 
direction.  “But  let  me  ask  you  a question, 
Marty.” 

“What?  What  is  it?”  he  asked,  as 
Todd  raced  up  to  join  them. 

“Marty,  this  question  is  for  you,  so 
hush  for  a second,  Todd.  Marty,  while 
you  were  circling  the  lake,  did  you  see 
any  dog  poop?” 

“Dog  poop!?”  Marty  exclaimed. 
“No.  I didn’t  see  any  dog  poop  at  all.” 

She  smiled  and  turned  to  Todd. 
“And  what  about  you,  Todd?  What  did 
you  see?” 

He  waved  his  page  of  tally  marks 
high  above  his  head  and  proudly  pro- 
claimed, “I  found  nineteen  piles  of  dog 
poop!  Does  that  mean  I win?” 


“Well,”  she  said  to  Todd,  “how 
many  roses  bushes  did  you  see  while 
you  were  exploring  for  dog  poop?” 
“Rose  bushes?”  The  look  of  tri- 
umph on  Todd’s  face  melted  into  puz- 
zlement. “I ...  I ...  I don’t  know.  I didn’t 
see  any  rose  bushes.  1 wasn’t  looking 
for  any.” 

“I  found  thirty-seven  rose  bushes,” 
Marty  exclaimed.  “Does  that  mean  I 
win?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  mother. 
“What  does  it  all  mean?  How  can  we 
tell  if  either  of  you  won?” 

And  so  they  talked.  The  boys  truly 
were  explorers  that  day.  But  what  they 
discovered  surprised  them  both.  The 
game  revealed  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
life:  Two  people  can  make  the  same 
journey,  view  the  same  landscape,  and 


yet  “see”  entirely  different  things. 

Our  lives  are  like  that.  A journey. 
We  all  get  one  circuit  around  the  lake. 
And  what  do  we  see?  Do  we  look  only 
for  dog  poop. ..and  miss  the  roses  along 
the  way? 

When  we  are  faced  with  adversity, 
do  we  see  only  the  difficulties,  or  can  we 
see  the  opportunities  that  lurk  within  each 
problem? 

When  we  look  at  others — especially 
people  we  dislike — do  we  see  only  their 
faults,  or  do  we  see  the  goodness  that 
surely  is  within? 

And  so  it  goes.  Have  a pleasant  jour- 
ney. It’s  not  a race,  so  take  your  time. 
Look  for  the  roses,  and  stop  to  enjoy 
them.  And  the  dog  poop?  Well,  as  long  as 
you’re  careful  not  to  step  in  any,  don’t 
pay  it  any  mind  at  all.  □ 


FWCC  Sexual  Harassment  IVliniite: 


Odyssey  of  a Concern 


By  Jan  Tappan, 

Orange  Grove  (Calif.)  Meeting  (PYM) 
and 

Jeanette  Norton, 

Orange  County  (Calif.)  Meeting  (PYM) 

rjTi 

A.  he  19th  Triennial  of  the  Friends 
World  Committee  for  Consultation  held 
in  England  last  July  brought  concerns 
from  all  over  the  world  for  sharing  and 
action.  Generally,  items  on  the  FWCC 
agenda  come  primarily  from  Yearly 
Meetings,  and  this  year  they  included 
minutes  on  child  soldiers,  climate  change. 
Friends  peace  teams,  refugees  and  con- 
flict in  Burundi,  religious  freedom  in 
Russia,  and  the  message  arising  from  an 
earlier  consultation  on  “Identity,  Author- 
ity and  Community.” 

Of  special  interest  to  Western 
Friends  was  the  major  role  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  representatives  played  in  bring- 
ing PYM’s  concern  on  “Sexual  Discrimi- 
nation, Harassment  and  Abuse  Among 
Friends.”  It  may  be  helpful  to  follow  the 
trail  of  this  concern  from  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  to  the  floor  of  the  1997  world 
gathering. 

As  early  as  1982  sexual  discrimina- 
tion, harassment  and  abuse  has  been  dis- 


cussed in  interest  groups  at  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting.  At  the  1994  Triennial, 
held  in  New  Mexico,  a woman’s  shar- 
ing group  tried  to  get  the  FWCC  to 
consider  the  matter,  but  the  timing  was 
not  quite  .right.  PYM’s  representatives 
reported  the  discussion  and  concern  to 
PYM  and,  in  August  1996  PYM 
adopted  the  following  minute: 


Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  rejoices  in 
our  Quaker  testimonies  on  equality, 
affirming  mutual  respect.  We  have 
learned  that  in  Yearly  Meetings  and 
Quaker  institutions  there  have  been 
some  occurrences  of  sexual  discrimi- 
nation, harassment,  and  abuse.  Quak- 
ers are  often  inappropriately  silent 
about  these  issues.  We  all  need  to  help 
each  other  find  ways  to  name  injus- 
tices among  ourselves  and  to  deal  with 
them  rightly.  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
asks  Friends  gathered  at  the  1997  Tri- 
ennial to  minute  their  encouragement 
of  all  Yearly  Meetings  and  other 
Quaker  groups  to  find  ways  to  discuss 
these  issues  and  to  share  what  Friends 
discern  to  be  good  practices. 


When  this  minute  reached  the 
world  office  in  London,  our  PYM  rep- 
resentatives were  asked  to  prepare  a 


background  paper  to  go  to  all  representa- 
tives prior  to  the  July  1997  gathering. 
Jeanette  Norton  was  asked  to  prepare  the 
background  paper,  and  in  the  process 
collected  experiences  of  how  other 
Yearly  Meetings  were  dealing  with  these 
issues.  The  background  paper  included 
(a)  definitions,  (b)  citation  of  some  exam- 
ples identified  by  North  American 
Friends;  (c)  scenarios  for  discussion,  (d) 
proactive  responses  from  Britain,  Cana- 
dian, New  England,  New  Zealand  Yearly 
Meetings  and  Rochester  (NY)  Monthly 
Meeting;  (e)  Queries,  and  (f)  requested 
action.  At  the  end  of  the  paper  was  a 
listing  of  18  books  and  articles  some  of 
which  are  available  from  the  AFSC 
Bookstore,  980  North  Fair  Oaks  Avenue, 
Pasadena,  CA  91103.  A special  interest 
group  at  the  Triennial  seasoned  and  ex- 
panded PYM’s  minute. 

Jan  Tappan,  spokesperson  for  the 
PYM  representatives,  presented  the  con- 
cern at  the  1997  FWCC  Triennial  in 
Birmingham,  England.  Here  is  the  full 
minute  as  approved  by  the  Triennial: 

19/22  Sexual  Discrimination,  Harass- 
ment AND  Abuse  among  Friends. 

Friends  gathered  at  this  Triennial 
have  read  the  minute  from  Pacific 
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Yearly  Meeting  (USA)  on  this  topic 
(6.3)  and  have  read  a report  from  the 
working  group.  We  are  distressed  to 
learn  of  the  extent  of  these  problems 
within  our  Meetings  and  we  affirm 
the  importance  of  changing  this  be- 
havior and  the  attitudes  which  lie 
behind  it.  We  need  to  respect  bound- 
aries when  relating  to  each  other 
spiritually  and  emotionally.  We  rec- 
ognize that  we  need  God’s  help  to 
face  these  issues  within  the  Society  of 
Friends.  We  ask  Friends  and  Yearly 
Meetings  to  pray  for  and  hold  in  the 
Light  all  Friends  considering  these 
matters. 

We  minute  our  encouragement  to 
all  Yearly  Meetings  and  other 
Quaker  groups  to  find  ways  to  dis- 
cuss these  issues  and  to  share  what 
Friends  discern  to  be  good  practice. 
We  recommend  that  these  issues  be 
considered  before  the  need  arises. 
We  are  sensitive  to  the  cultural  dif- 
ferences within  our  Quaker  family 
and  understand  that  the  way  these 
issues  are  considered  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  local  custom  and  practice. 

Yearly  Meetings  are  encouraged  to 
become  familiar  with  existing  re- 
sources. As  Quakers  discern  what 
seems  to  be  good  practice  in  their 
area,  it  is  hoped  they  will  share  their 
portion  of  the  Light  with  other 
Friends  locally  and  internationally. 
This  can  be  done  by  sending  copies 
of  reports,  minutes,  procedures,  per- 
sonnel policies  and  other  documents 
to  Quaker  Sexual  Abuse,  Discrimina- 
tion and  Harassment  Resource  Net- 
work, c/o  Anne-Marie  Eriksson,  P.O. 
Box  7375  Las  Cruces,  NM  88006- 
7375. 

Friends  may  also  request  copies  of 
these  documents.  We  hope  that  ma- 
terial will  be  made  available  in  lan- 
guages other  than  English,  and  note 
that  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
may  be  able  to  supply  documents  on 
this  topic  in  some  languages. 

The  minute  has  been  referred  back  to 
Monthly  and  Yearly  Meetings  for  imple- 
mentation. Friends  may  feel  free  to  send 
documents  and  reports  of  experience  to 
Anne-Marie  Eriksson  and  to  use  the 
Friends  Bulletin  as  appropriate.  □ 


Htw  Horm  dtralter  9ms  It  fol(e 


By  Amhara  (Elmyra)  Powell 

Orange  Grove  ( Calif. ) Meeting  (PYM) 

How  many  Quakers  does  it  take  to 
change  a light  bulb?  That  depends. 

If  the  light  bulb  is  in  the  meeting- 
house, then  it  can  takes  the  whole  meet- 
ing up  to  nine  months. 

First,  the  property  committee  has  to 
notify  the  clerk  that  a light  bulb  is 
burned  out.  It  will  then  be  put  on  the 
agenda  for  the  next  monthly  meeting 
for  business.  When  it  comes  up  on  the 
agenda,  the  clerk  will  ask  how  Friends 
respond  to  the  notice  from  property 
committee.  Then,  the  clerk  of  property 
committee  will  be  asked  for  that  com- 
mittee’s recommendation  regarding  the 
burned  out  bulb,  and  we  will  learn  that 
the  property  committee  was  merely  no- 
tifying meeting  of  the  state  of  the  bulb, 
and  it  did  not  reach  the  point  of  trying 
to  make  a recommendation.  The  matter 
will  then  be  referred  back  to  the  prop- 
erty committee  to  come  up  with  a rec- 
ommendation regarding  the  bulb,  and 
the  matter  will  be  put  on  the  agenda  for 
the  next  monthly  meeting  for  business, 
four  weeks  later. 

At  the  next  monthly  meeting,  the 
property  committee  will  report  that  it 
needs  more  time  to  make  a recommen- 
dation because  it  has  asked  for  consul- 


tation from  other  committees,  and  it  has 
not  yet  received  reports  from  these  other 
committees. 

The  Peace  and  Social  Order  commit- 
tee is  reporting  back  regarding  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  utility  company  and 
the  armaments  industry  and  the  Pentagon, 
and  is  looking  for  a manufacturer  of  light 
bulbs  that  does  not  have  such  ties. 

The  Unity  With  Nature  Committee  is 
reporting  on  the  effects  of  the  electrical 
use  on  the  environment,  and  whether  the 
old  light  bulb  is  biodegradable,  and,  if 
not,  whether  there  is  any  w ay  to  get  rid  of 
it  that  comports  with  our  commitment  to 
the  environment. 

The  Committee  on  Right  Sharing  of 
the  World’s  Resources  has  reported  back 
that  any  additional  use  of  light  bulbs  by 
meeting  flies  in  the  face  of  our  testimony 
of  simplicity,  and  recommends  that  the 
burned  out  bulb  be  left  in  place  as  a 
reminder  of  all  who  must  live  without  the 
benefit  of  electrical  power. 

The  matter  is  then  put  over  to  the 
next  meeting  for  business. 

At  the  next  meeting  for  business,  all 
committees  report  and  there  is  no  unity 
on  a recommendation  to  change  or  not  to 
change  the  light  bulb.  The  clerk  sched- 
ules a threshing  session  to  take  place  in 
the  interim  before  the  next  meeting  for 
business,  at  which  time  it  will  be  on  the 
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agenda  again. 

At  the  next  meeting  for  business, 
the  clerk  discerns  a sense  of  the  meeting 
among  Friends  and  attenders  that  the 
meeting  should  do  the  following: 

1.  Remove  the  burned  out  bulb 
from  the  socket,  but  do  not  dispose  of  it. 
It  shall  be  kept  on  the  mantle  above  the 
fireplace. 

2.  A new  bulb,  provided  one  need 
not  be  purchased,  shall  be  placed  into  the 
socket,  but  not  screwed  in  all  the  way  so 
as  not  to  use  additional  current.  The  deci- 
sion as  to  when  to  screw  the  bulb  in  all 
the  way  is  referred  back  to  the  property 
committee  which  will  makes  its  recom- 
mendation, after  input  from  all  the  other 
committees  previously  involved,  at  a fu- 
ture meeting  for  business. 

3.  If  a new  light  bulb  needs  to  be 
purchased,  the  matter  will  be  referred  to 
the  finance  committee  to  review  and 
make  a recommendation. 

After  a period  of  silence,  an  old, 
well-respected  Quaker  scholar  and 
weighty  Friend  rises  to  quote  from 
George  Fox,  stating  that,  “It  is  not  in  thy 
power  to  change  it.  Thy  task  is  to  bring  it 


to  Christ  and  leave  it  there.”  In  view  of 
this,  the  Weighty  Friend  must  stand  in 
the  way. 

After  another,  even  longer  period 
of  silence,  another  Friend  rises  to  make 
the  point  that  our  willingness  to  proceed 
requires  respect  for  Fox’s  writings,  but 
must  be  tempered  by  the  light  received 
by  meeting  today.  More  silence. 

The  clerk  discerns  that  there  is  no 
sense  of  the  meeting  to  proceed  at  this 
time,  and  offers  to  lay  the  matter  over 
for  the  next  meeting  for  business. 

The  Weighty  Friend  suggests  that 
since  so  many  of  us  did  not  grow  up  as 
Quakers,  we  might  schedule  an  adult 
education  series  on  the  writings  of 
George  Fox  on  the  Inward  Light, 
thereby  preparing  meeting  for  its  future 
possible  consideration  of  when  the  new 
light  bulb  should  be  screwed  into  the 
socket. 

There  is  clearly  strong  unity  on 
the  Fox  series,  and  th  clerk  receives 
volunteers  to  arrange  and  schedule  it. 
The  Weighty  Friend  then  agrees  to 
stand  aside.  The  clerk  then  reads  back 
the  three  points  on  which  there  had 
been  unity,  and  asks  for  a period  of 


m 


by  Karen  A.  Reagan, 
Albuquerque  (NM),  IMYM 


When  I went  into  the  big  meeting 
room  at  IMYM  last  summer,  the 
finished  dolls  stacked  in  rows  along  the 
window  ledge  greeted  me  with  smiling 
faces.  They  seemed  to  say,  “We  reflect 
your  caring  energy.”  The  sock  dolls, 
smiling  cat  dolls,  teddy  bears,  and  cos- 
tumed figures  are  a special  project  done 
every  year  to  provide  gifts  to  children  in 
faraway  places.  This  year,  the  50  or  60 
dolls  will  find  their  way  into  the  hands 
and  hearts  of  children  in  Mexico  City  and 
other  parts  of  Central  America. 

“What  is  it  about  sewing  a stuffed 
animal  or  stitching  yam  hair  onto  a doll’s 
body  that’s  such  a draw?”  I wondered,  as 
I watched  the  absorbed  faces  of  the  dozen 
or  so  men,  women  and  young  people 


sitting  at  the  sewing  tables. 

While  business  session  moved 
along  in  the  front  of  the  room,  I asked 
Tom  Schroeder  of  Logan,  Utah,  Meet- 
ing about  the  dolls. 

“I  look  forward  to  the  doll  project 
all  year.  It’s  second  on  my  list  (worship 
sharing  is  first)  of  what  I enjoy  at 
IMYM.  It’s  one  of  the  lasting  memories 
of  coming.  My  hands  are  occupied  with 
a project  that  goes  beyond  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, yet  carries  with  it  the  light  of  the 
people  here.” 

Tom,  who  has  made  dolls  nearly 
every  year  since  the  project  started  15 
years  ago,  went  on,  “It’s  essential  to 
Yearly  Meeting.”  He  paused  from 
sewing  a saddle  blanket  onto  the  spine 
of  the  stegosaurus,  then  said,  “While  I 
sit  through  meetings,  my  mind  stays 
( “Doll  Project,  ” continued  on  page  45) 


silence.  The  matter  is  minuted.  Then  an- 
other Friend  suggests  that  the  matter  be 
held  over  until  the  next  monthly  meeting 
since  it  is  our  custom  to  put  over  all 
action  items  for  a month  for  seasoning. 
Friends  agree,  and  the  matter  is  held  over 
to  be  reconsidered  after  seasoning. 

Before  the  next  monthly  meeting, 
theWeighty  Friend  becomes  ill  and  is  still 
in  the  hospital  at  the  time  of  monthly 
meeting  for  business.  The  meeting  agrees 
not  to  act  on  the  light  bulb  matter  until 
the  Weighty  Friend  recovers,  since  the 
matter  was  so  close  to  his  heart.  The 
matter  is  put  over  to  next  meeting  for 
business,  at  which  time,  though  the 
Weighty  Friend  is  still  in  the  hospital,  he 
has  sent  a message  that  he  is  still  willing 
to  stand  aside  so  long  as  the  Fox  educa- 
tion series  goes  on.  The  clerk  re-reads  the 
three  points  on  which  meeting  reached 
unity,  and  there  is  a loud  “Agreed.”  □ 

Elmyra  “Amhara  ” Powell,  serves  on 
Orange  Grove’s  Worship  and  Ministry 
and  Animal  Husbandry  Committees,  and 
on  AFSC’s  Nationwide  Affirmative  Ac- 
tion Committee.  She  is  an  attorney,  a 
former  youth  minister,  the  mother  of  six 
children,  and  the  grandmother  of  seven. 


Tom  Shroeder, 
Salt  Lake  City 
Staff  Photo 
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Above:  Jill  Shafer,  Fargo,  North  Dakota 
Staff  Photo 


("Doll  Project,  " cont.from  p.  44) 

focused  when  my  hands 
are  involved  with  the 
work.” 

“Is  sewing  one  of 
your  hobbies?”  I asked. 

“No,”  he  said, 

“it’s  beyond  my  every- 
day realm.  But  when  the 
call  comes  at  meeting  to 
make  doll  bodies  for 
IMYM  I’m  ready.  I join 
everyone  at  First  Day 
School,  and  we  cut  out, 
stuff  and  seam  doll  bod- 
ies for  two  Sundays. 

Then,  we  pack  them  up 
and  bring  them  here  (to  Fort  Lewis  Col- 
lege, Durango,  Colorado)  ready  to  be 
dressed  and  decorated.” 

“I  feel  this  project  is  a big  part  of 
our  Yearly  Meeting,  “ he  continued. 
“Knowing  that  little  hands  will  enjoy 
these  creations  sparks  my  interest. 

“I’m  deeply  grateful  to  Pat  Trostle 
of  Logan  Meeting  for  stepping  forward  to 
coordinate  this  year,”  he  concluded.  Then 
he  winked  at  me,  picked  up  his  needle 
and  thread  and  went  to  work. 

Jill  Shaffer,  also  of  Logan  Meeting 
and  mother  of  three  small  boys,  showed 
me  her  doll.  It  was  dressed  in  a long  dark 
superman  cape  with  a black  sash. 

“Little  boys  go  for  the  karate 
theme,  with  capes  and  belts,”  she  said. 


“My  three-year  old  picked  out  the  cloth 
and  the  buttons.  He  helped  me  to  see  that 
kids  need  to  learn  just  how  dolls  are 
made,  from  the  inside  out.” 

“I  see  the  simplicity  of  this  project 
as  its  main  appeal,”  observed  Jill.  “Both 
children  and  adults  can  relate  to  it.  These 
dolls  are  simple.  And  children  love  to 
get — and  give — gifts.  So  it  [the  doll  pro- 
ject] fastens  a connection  between  us, 
both  the  givers  and  receivers.” 

She  also  noted  that  she  likes  “the 
sense  of  community  I feel,  from  every- 
one participating  in  a common  task.  It 
gives  me  a feeling  that  we  are  together, 
united  in  this  effort.” 

There  was  a sound  of  pride  in  her 
voice  that  told  more  than  her  words. 
Doll  in  hand,  she  returned  to  her  stitch- 
ing, happily. 


Many  dolls  are  made  by  the  chil- 
dren. One  of  these  was  eight-year-old 
Jenny  Stuart,  who  showed  me  her  two 
dolls.  One  wore  a long  white  veil  with  a 
purple  satin  robe  and  pink  ascot.  The 
other  wore  a flowered  Mexican  serape. 

“Jenny,  what  part  of  the  doll- 
making did  you  like  the  best?”  I asked. 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  replied  with  a 
shrug,  and  then  beamed  up  at  me  as  she 
held  her  dolly  up  to  show  me.  She  didn’t 
need  to  say  anymore. 

Her  Mom,  Vicki  Aldrich  of  Gila 
(New  Mexico)  Meeting,  told  me  that 
Jenny  and  her  friend  really  loved  the 
project,  concentrating  happily  through- 
out. 


A teen  from  Albuquerque  Meeting, 
Robbyn  Selters,  who  had  worked  on  the 
project  in  other  years,  said,  “I  like  that 
my  doll’s  going  some  place  it’s  needed 
and  appreciated.” 

She  and  her  sister  Rachel  both  made 
dolls  this  year. 

Another  active  member  made  and 
sent  an  afterthought  doll  to  Utah  to  join 
the  others.  This  doll  wore  a hand-beaded 
belt  and  matching  bracelet.  Someone  will 
love  her  very  much. 

No  matter  where  these  dollies  go,  it 
seems  they  give  as  much  joy  to  those  who 
work  on  them,  as  to  their  recipients.  The 
care  and  attention  that  goes  into  hand- 
made things,  as  well  as  sharing  them  with 
others,  underscore  the  joy  of  the  doll 
project.  □ 


More  helping  hands 
are  always  needed. 
For  more  information 
about  the  doll  project, 
you  can  write  to:  Julia 
Halaby,  16,025  C.R. 
30,  Delores,  CO 
81323. 


Left:  Children 
working  on  dolls 
Stqftphoto 


Below:  Jenny  Stewart, 
Gila  Meeting  (New  Mexico) 
Photo  by  author 
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A Minute  firom  the  Environmental 
and  Social  Concerns 
Committee  of  Eugene  (Oregon) 
Friends  Meeting 

Worldwide,  the  super-rich  and  their 
multinational  corporate  empires 
are  inflicting  a devastating  impact  on 
the  rest  of  the  earth’s  residents,  and  on 
their  environment.  So,  while  an  elite 
few  live  in  luxury,  increasing  millions 
are  either  homeless  in  their  “home” 
countries  or  unwanted  refugees  in  for- 
eign countries,  often  under  life- 
threatening  conditions. 

All  human  wealth  and  power  is 
built  on  the  foundation  of  natural 
wealth  and  power;  such  as  land,  natural 
resources,  and  the  operation  of  natural 
laws.  Realizing  this,  the  most  aggres- 
sive and  acquisitive  down  through  the 
ages  have  accumulated  for  themselves 
the  bulk  of  this  natural  wealth  even 
though  it  is  rightly  our  common  her- 
itage. 

Historically,  outright  military 
seizure  has  been  the  initial  means  of 
monopolizing  our  common  heritage, 
both  within  and  among  nations. 
Colonialism  extended  this  practice 
globally.  Efforts  at  truly  fair  distribu- 
tion, such  as  through  land  reform,  have 
been  rare,  and  the  results  typically  tem- 
porary. Powerful  people  have  been  able 
to  re-acquire  the  bulk  of  the  best  land 
by  either  political  manipulation  or,  if 
that  failed,  by  again  employing 
“outright  military  seizure.”  Moral  re- 
sponsibility for  making  compensation 
to  victims  of  past  seizures  has  been  all 
but  entirely  ignored! 

Even  if  some  fair  and  sustainable 
way  could  be  found  to  divide  up  the 
land — part  of  our  common  heritage — 
into  private  parcels,  it  clearly  is  not 
practical  to  distribute  energy  and  min- 
eral resources  in  this  way.  And  even 
less  practical  would  be  any  effort  to 
parcel  out  the  most  potent  part  of  our 


common  heritage:  namely,  technology 
inherited  from  previous  generations. 
Yet,  our  common-heritage  technology 
is  the  indispensable  foundation  for  all 
additional  technology,  and  for  responsi- 
bly stewarding  the  land,  mineral,  and 
energy  parts  of  our  common  heritage. 
Therefore,  we  are  especially  challenged 
to  include  the  financial  and  other  bene- 
fits from  technology  among  those  to 
which  every  present  and  future  earthly 
resident  has  a natural,  common-heritage 
right. 

“The  Right  Sharing  of  the  World’s 
Resources,”  a program  sponsored  by 
the  Friends  World  Committee  for 
Consultation,  distributes  tools  and  other 
“means  of  production”  to  those  who 
suffer  most  from  being  denied  their  fair 
share  of  our  common  heritage.  We  ap- 
plaud that  program,  and  urge  its  contin- 
uance. However,  the  following  Minute 
is  offered  as  a step  toward  ending  the 
denial  itself,  and  thus  toward  assuring 
common-heritage  rights  to  every  resi- 
dent of  this  earth. 


We  hereby  urge  all  persons  and 
corporate  bodies  to  work  for  the  day 

• when  all  parts  of  our  Common 
Heritage  of  Economic  Wealth — all 
land  and  other  natural  resorces  of 
this  earth,  plus  all  technology 
(“intellectual  property”)  inherited 
from  previous  generations — are  held 
in  democratically  controlled  local,  re- 
gional, and  global  Trusts; 

• when  the  income  from  leasing 
such  resources — for  socially  and  en- 
vironmentally responsible  uses 
only — is  used  to  assure  environ- 
mentally healthy  habitats  for  all  sen- 
tient beings  (including  non-humans) 
in  both  current  and  future  genera- 
tions; 

• when  most  of  such  lease-income 
is  distributed  among  all  humans  as 
common-heritage  dividends,  thus  vir- 
tually ending  world  poverty  and  re- 
leasing time  and  energy  for  un- 


dreamed of  creative  pursuits,  for  en- 
joying life  to  the  full,  and  for  the  kind 
of  participatory  democracy  which 
could  weave  such  ideals  into  reality; 

• when,  essential  for  rewarding  in- 
dividual initiative,  everyone  retains 
private-property  rights  to  all  wealth 
generated  by  socially  and  environmen- 
tally responsible  means  over  and  be- 
yond tbe  “level  playing  field”  provided 
by  our  common-heritage  wealth — i.e. 
to  private  ownership,  including 
cooperative  and  corporate)  of  all  tools, 
factories,  houses,  time-limited  patents, 
consumer  goods,  etc. 

And,  because  establishing  full 
common-heritage  dividends  will  take 
many  years^  we  urge  all  governments, 
in  the  meantime,  to  retain,  and  add, 
financial-aid  programs  designed  to 
provide  adequate  temporary  compen- 
sation to  all  who  suffer  from  being 
denied  such  common-heritage  divi- 
dends, and  to  do  so  for  as  long  as  such 
denial  persists! 

To  those  who  doubt  that  such  a radi- 
cal change  could  ever  be  brought  about, 
we  quote  from  “That  Cause  Can  Neither 
be  Lost  nor  Stayed”  as  it  appears  in  the 
1996  Friends  Hymnal.  “Each  noble  ser- 
vice that  has  been  wrought  was  first  con- 
ceived as  a fruitful  thought.  Each  worthy 
cause  with  a future  glorious  by  slowly 
growing  becomes  victorious.”  As  one 
step  toward  that  victory,  while  anticipat- 
ing many  other  steps  to  be  revealed 
through  “continuing  revelation,”  we  urge 
all  Friends  Meetings — Monthly,  Quar- 
terly and  Yearly  Meeting — to  consider 
joining  us  in  worknig  for  the  day  when 
such  a “future  glorious”  can  be  fully  real- 
ized. 

Please  respond  to: 

The  Environmental  and  Social  Concerns 
Committee, 

Eugene  Friends  Meeting 
2274  Onyx  St.,  Eugene,  OR  97403 
541-461-9381  or  541-683-2332;  or 
andersen@efn.org  □ 
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FHM 

Governing  Board: 

Baltimore  YM 
LauraNell  Morris 

Britain  YM 
Patricia  Cockrell 
Peter  Jarman 
Alan  Pleydell 
Jonathan  Silvey 

Friends  United  Meeting 
Johan  Maurer 

Germany  YM 
Hans  Ulrich- 
Tschimer 

Moscoiv  MM 
Mila  Bychkova 
Victor  Zubarevich 

Pacific  YM 
Julie  Harlow 
Ellie  Huffman 

Norway  YM 
Eric  eleven 

St.  Petersberg  IVG 
Sergei  Nikitin 

ex-officio 

HoIland/FWCC/EMES 
Hans  Weening 


Staff 

Bonnie  Grotjahn 
Galina  Orlova 


Newsletter  editor 
Julie  Harlow 


Help  for  Chechen  Refugees  in  Moscow 


Thousands  of  refugees  from  Chechnya 
are  living  in  and  near  Moscow.  Most  do  not 
have  and  cannot  obtain  documentation  that 
would  entitle  them  to  services  in  Russia  such 
as  housing,  employment,  medical  care  and 
school  for  their  children.  In  addition,  they  are 
not  eligible  for  the  assistance  given  refugees  of 
foreign  countries.  Many  live  on  the  margins  of 
life,  supported  by  friends  and  family,  while 
some  are  homeless  and  hungry. 

Tamara,  one  of  these  refugees  writes 
of  her  experience: 

“Our  third  child,  Leila,  finished  school 
in  1992.  Already  by  that  time  we  were  afraid  for 
our  children,  so  I didn't  let  her  study  further.  The 
atmosphere  was  already  one  of  alarm:  even  then 
people  would  sometimes  go  missing.  There 
weren't  many  teachers  in  the  schools  - since 
1989  Russian  language  specialists  began  to  move 
away,  and  then  later  Chechens  did  too. 

“They'd  say,  ‘They  aren't  giving  us 
independence,  ’ but  why  do  I need  independence 
when  my  brother  was  killed,  leaving  behind  3 
little  girls?... 

“ We  came  to  Moscow  in  the  summer  of 
1993,  in  June  I think,  with  our  oldest  son  and  my 
sister.  We  came  to  buy  up  cigarettes  to  take 
back  to  Grozny  and  sell  so  as  to  have  something 
to  live  on.  In  the  fall  1 brought  the  rest  of  our 
children  here,  and  1 left  to  join  my  husband  (in 
Chechnya). 

“No  one  expected  what  then  happened 
in  Chechnya.  We  thought  that  they  would 
remove  Dudaev  (the  elected  leader)  from  power, 
that  Russia  didn't  like  him.  But  it  turned  out 


Tamara’s  son  Zelim  was  in  the  CPS  program 


instead  that  they  decided  to  destroy  all  of  us.  Each  last 
one  of  us...  [Can  you  imagine]  that  in  our  time  they 
would  kill  people  that  way?... 

“When  they  shot  down  the  first  Russian 
helicopter,  my  brother  was  riding  by,  and  he  put  the 
wounded  pilot  in  his  car  and  took  him  to  the  hospital;  in 
other  words,  there  still  wasn't  any  enmity. 

“Now  in  our  family  only  3 younger  children 
and  2 of  my  daughters  have  refugee  status;  1 also  have 
a son  and  eldest  daughter  who  has  her  own  children. 
Without  a [document  of  registration]  one  can't  even 
think  about  getting  a job. 

(continued  on  page  2) 

New  Law  Restricts 
Religious  Activities 


FHM  Mission  Statement 

Friends  House  Moscow  is  an  initiative  of  Friends 
worldwide  which  seeks  to  encourage  spiritual  growth  and 
the  development  of  a civil  society  based  on  mutual  trust 
and  community  cooperation.  We  aim  to  provide  a stable 
and  visible  presence  in  the  face  of  rapidly  changing 
conditions  as  we  express  the  unique  faith  and  practice  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  We  put  this  faith  into 
action  by  working  for  social  justice  based  on  our 
fundamental  belief  in  the  presence  of 
God  in  each  individual. 


This  September  the  Russian  Duma  and 
President  Yeltsin  reached  agreement  on  a law  to 
restrict  the  activity  of  religious  groups  who  could  not 
demonstrate  that  they  have  existed  in  Russia  for  15 
years  . These  groups  are  permitted  to  meet,  but  only 
in  private  homes  and  without  any  rights  to  teach 
children,  train  clergy,  publish  materials,  invite 
foreigners,  rent  or  own  property,  and  other 
restrictions.  They  are  required  to  register  every  year 
with  the  state,  and  it  is  not  clear  they  will  be 
consistently  permitted  to  register  and  finally  gain  the 
status  of  full-fledged  religious  organizations.  Many 
groups  are  affected  ( continued  on  page  3 ) 


The  Centre  for  Psychological  Support  Helps  Chechen  Refugees 


(continued  from  page  1) 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  the  money  that  you  (FHM)  gave 
to  my  son  Ze Urn  for  local  transport,  we  spent  on  bread. 

"Not  long  ago  I went  to  the  Human  Right  Center  in 
Moscow,  and  suddenly  there  was  this 
explosion  of  aggression:  they  told  me, 

"Go  to  Siberia,  or  to  Chechnya;  here 
Chechens  will  be  sought  out  and 
killed.”  I don't  know  how  I lived 
through  the  night  after  that 
conversation. 

"We  would  be  afraid  to  go  to 
another  city:  in  Moscow  you  can 

always  lose  yourself,  and  there  we 
would  always  be  visible,  and  it  would 
be  dangerous.  And  after  all  my  sister  is 
here,  too.  ” 


Tamara  Temirsultanova  and  Some  of  her  family 


The  CPS  Program 

In  response  to  these  kinds  of 
experiences,  Friends  House  Moscow 

and  Germany  Yearly  Meeting  supported  the  development  of  a 
program  to  offer  aid  to  the  Chechen  refugees  living  in 
Moscow.  The  Centre  of  Psychological  Support  for  Children 
and  Their  Families  Who  Have  Suffered  From  Violence  (CPS) 
operated  from  November  1996  through  June  1997.  The  work 
was  carried  out  by  two  psychologists  two  teachers,  one 
coordinator/social  worker,  one  art  scholar  and  several 
volunteers. 

The  goals  of  CPS  were  to  overcome  the  post- 
traumatic  stress  as  a result  of  the  war  and  to  increase  the  long 
term  adjustment  of  the  families  towards  living  independently 
in  Moscow  meeting  their  own  needs. 

The  first  tasks 
were  to  identify  families  in 
need  of  support  and  to 
overcome  their  feelings  of 
mistrust  and  alienation. 

Additional  objectives 

included;  to  teach  them 
how  to  express  negative 
emotions  in  socially 
acceptable  ways,  to  support 
them  in  standing  up  for 
their  legal  rights,  to  help 
the  children  adapt  socially 
and  practically  so  as  to  fit 
into  the  city's  educational  Some  of  the  Children  and  Staff  of  CPS 

system,  and  to  teach  non-violent  methods  of  solving  conflict. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  project,  both  children  and 
parents  often  had  feelings  of  loneliness,  uncertainty,  and 
powerlessness.  In  addition,  they  had  feelings  of  rejection, 
anger,  and  the  sense  of  a chasm  between  them  and  those  who 
had  had  no  experience  of  war.  Families  had  difficulty  in 
interacting  socially.  Parents  were  often  unable  to  offer  their 
children  the  necessary  support  because  of  their  own  post- 
traumatic  stress  syndrome.  The  children  showed  feelings  of 


loneliness,  desire  for  contact  but  an  inability  to  find  it 
hunger  for  attention,  a tendency  to  retreat  into  dreams  and 
fantasy,  tension,  lowered  self-esteem,  delayed  mental 

development,  aggressiveness, 

withdrawal  and  fears. 

The  work  of  the  project  was 
carried  out  in  Friends  House  Moscow, 
a three-room  apartment,  and 
consisted  of  two  types,  psychological 
and  educational.  Families  came  to 
FHM  once  a week  for  3-4  hours  each 
time.  The  19  children  who 
participated  in  the  program  were 
divided  into  two  groups  by  age,  from 
5 to  10  and  from  11  to  18. 

The  program  always  included 
large  group  work  with  the  children 
and  parents  together,  work  with  the 
children  in  age  groups  simultaneous 
with  work  with  the  group  of  parents, 

tea  break  for 


individual  work  with  children  and  parents,  a 
everyone,  and  lessons  for  the  children. 

The  evaluation  of  the  program  showed  significant 
improvements  in  the  attitudes  and  feelings  of  the  adults  and 
children.  They  reported  higher  levels  of  trust,  feelings  of 
safety,  faith  in  the  possibility  of  shaping  their  own  lives,  and 
increased  understanding  of  cultural  differences.  The  children 
had  better  academic  performance 
school.  In  addition  the  children 
smiling  and  laughing  more  easily, 
physical  affection. 

At  the  end  of  the 


and  social  behavior  in 
were  more  uninhibited, 
and  more  apt  to  express 


program,  the  FHM  staff, 
participating  psychologists 
and  teachers  felt  it  should 
be  continued  and  expanded. 
Tamara  says,  “The 

children  like  Friends 
House,  they  always  call  it 
that  - ‘Friends  House’.  Of 
course  we  really  want  the 
program  to  continue  next 
year.  You  help  us  so  much, 
and  pay  so  much  attention 
to  us,  that  it's  almost 
uncomfortable.” 

The  new  program 
invites  those  children  who 
had  attended  the  previous  course  to  come  once  in  two  weeks 
to  a session  of  continuing  support.  In  addition,  has  identified  a 
new  group  of  children  to  start  a new  course  of  psychological 
support  and  is  also  working  in  hospitals  where  children  who 
have  suffered  violence  are  in  for  a long  stay. 

[The  expanded  program  will  cost  about  $5000  to  run 
for  9 months.  Please  contact  Julie  Harlow  or  Peter  Jarman  if 
you  know  of  grant  money  that  may  be  available  for  such  a 
program.] 


New  Law  on  "Freedom  of  Conscience  and  Religion" 


(continued  from  page  I) 

which  have  been  in  Russia  for  many  years  - the  Baptists, 
Roman  Catholics  and  Pentecostals.  The  Moscow  Patriarchate 
of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  and  one  group  of  the 
Buddhists,  Jews  and  Muslims  are  the  only  four  groups  clearly 
acknowledged  to  be  legitimate  religions. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  needs  to  be  seen  in  the 
broader  context  of  Russian  history.  * In  988  King  Vladimir  of 
Rus  sent  his  advisors  to  find  the  most  beautiful  religion  in  the 
world  and  they  selected  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  so  he  chose 
It  to  be  the  official  religion  of  Rus.  As  Russia  expanded  east, 
there  were  Muslims  and  Buddhists  among  the  indigenous 
(non-Russian)  peoples  and,  through  western  conquest,  Jews. 
As  the  Russian  empire  became  centralized  under  the  czars  in 
the  18th  century  a fundamental  concept  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  religion  was  its  link  to  Russian  ethnicity  and 
nationhood,  and  the  belief  that  the  people  had  special  Russian 
souls  that  aligned  themselves  particularly  to  the  Russian 
Orthodox  (RO)  church. 

The  Soviet  revolution's  program  to  develop 
allegiance  to  the  State  instead  of  the  Church  (and  non- 
Christian  religions  also)  as  the  main  institution  in  the 
people's  lives  was  seen  as  necessary  in  order  to  unify  an 
enormous  empire  of  peoples  of  many  ethnicities  and  religious 
beliefs  and  eliminate  religious  battles  between  them.  After 
the  revolution  the  Church  was  destroyed,  but  during  World 
War  II  Stalin  somewhat  rehabilitated  the  Church  to  unify  the 
people  during  war  time. 

When  the 
Soviet  Union  fell  apart 
in  1991,  the  people 
flocked  to  churches  to 
be  baptized  and  to 
attend  services.  Many 
church  buildings  were 
remodeled  by  their 
"new"  neighborhood 
congregations  and 
beloved  churches 
which  had  been 
destroyed  by  Statin 
were  rebuilt.  In 
addition  to  the  rebirth 
of  Russian  Orthodoxy 
and  the  other 
traditional  religions, 
there  was  a flood  of  foreign  faiths  into  Russia.  The  Hare 
Krishnas  were  in  quite  early  (1979)  and  claim  50,000 
members.  Evangelical  groups  also  established  missions 
throughout  Russia  with  the  Mormons,  7th  Day  Adventists  and 
the  Unification  Church  having  particularly  large  efforts. 

These  aggressive  newcomers  strongly  attracted 
Russians  and  thus  became  seen  as  a threat  by  the  RO  Church. 
Members  of  the  Duma  evoked  the  specter  of  the  horrors  of 
lunatic  fringe  sects  such  as  the  Japanese  group  who  put  poison 
gas  in  the  Tokyo  subways.  Given  the  traditional  (18th 
century)  identity  of  the  RO  Church  with  Russia,  legislators 


An  Open  Meeting  of  the  Presidential  Commission  on  Human  Rights  Discussing  the 
Lmw  on  Freedom  of  Conscience  and  Religious  Associations 


would  be  seen  as  voting  against  Russia/RO  Church  if  they 
opposed  the  proposed  law,  and  they  would  not  risk  that. 

After  ten  years  of  love  and  interest  in  all  things 
western,  many  Russians  have  developed  a justifiable  distaste 
for  many  western  products  and  phenomenon  which  are 
exploitative  and  offensive.  There  is  a very  weak  tradition  of 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  of  freedom  of  religion  and 
conscience  in  all  of  Russian  history,  so  our  western  high  value 
on  it  and  insistence  that  it  be  honored  in  Russia  is  seen 
negatively  as  many  of  the  people  are  returning  to  a high  value 
on  their  traditional  culture  and  rejection  of  western  values. 

The  law  does  not  outlaw  the  new  religions,  but  makes 
it  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  operate.  Because  there  are 
no  implementing  regulations,  there  is  already  considerable 
variance  in  enforcement  and  considerable  harassment.  A 
liberal  Orthodox  priest  was  defrocked  and  removed  from  his 
church  over  his  congregation's  objections  (the  RO  group 
approved  under  the  law  is  very  conservative).  Churches  of  the 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  religion  are  being  confiscated  and  given 
to  the  RO  organization.  The  Salvation  Army  organizers  (major 
humanitarian  groups  feeding  the  homeless)  are  being  banned. 
Provincial  officials  have  withheld  registration  from  a Jewish 
congregation  in  Bryansk,  where  anti-Semitic  sentiment  has 
been  noted.  It  has  been  stated  by  a RO  Priest  (Fr  Innokenti 
Pavlov),**  "that  one  method  by  which  local  authorities  can 
avoid  registering  disfavored  religious  bodies  without  being 
subject  to  court  review  will  be  just  to  leave  the  application  of 

a new  religious  group 
with  out  any  answer  at 
all  (permitted  under 
Article  11  of  the  law)." 

In  the  Russian 
constitution,  all 

religions  are  equal 
before  the  law.  This 
principle  seems  to  be 
completely  abrogated 
with  the  new  ruling 
establishing  two  levels 
of  religious  groups. 
Yeltsin's  rationale  in 
agreeing  to  it  was  that 
even  more  draconian 
laws  would  be  passed 
by  provincial 

governments  if  he  did  not  agree  to  some  controls.  Perhaps,  at 
some  time,  a court  challenge  will  mitigate  the  law's  actions. 

What  implications  does  this  law  have  for  Friends 
House  Moscow?  There  are  no  direct  implications  because 
FHM  is  not  a religion  in  Russia.  It  is  legally  a British  charity 
and  has  a mission  that  includes  supporting  people  who  are 
interested  in  the  religion  of  Friends,  but  much  of  its  program  is 
focused  on  the  support  of  grass  roots  groups  in  areas  of 
traditional  Quaker  concern.  Of  course,  some  of  those 
issues,  such  as  freedom  of  (continued  on  page  4) 


Implications  of  the  New  Law  on  Religion 

(continued  from  page  3) 

conscience  regarding  bearing  arms,  can  bring  FHM  to  the 
attention  of  parts  of  the  government  hostile  to  our  aims,  and 
may  thus  eventually  lead  to  problems.  We  are  also  more 
vulnerable  to  neighbors  who  might  object  to  people  coming 
and  going  from  the  center. 

The  Moscow  Monthly  Meeting  is  a currently 
registered  religious  group.  It  definitely  falls  under  this  law. 

There  may  be  implications  for  its  existence  and  surely  for 
its  growth.  We  will  be  closely  monitoring  the  way  that  this 
law  is  implemented  and  keep  you  informed  as  the  issues 
develop. 

Guest  Editorial:  The  Impact  of  the  New  Law 

The  new  law  on  religions  is  a continuation  of  a trend  we  first  noticed  a year  ago  to  tighten  the 
Russian  government's  control  on  nontourist  visitors.  The  government  recentralized  its  control  of  all 
invitations  offered  by  organizations,  thus  putting  a chill  on  visitors  to  nongovernment  groups  of  all 
types.  This  new  procedure  was  instituted  very  precipitously  in  October  of  1996. 

Now  the  law  on  new  religions  is  a further  example  of  the  re-establishment  of  government 
controls  on  the  lives  of  the  people.  Although  the  climate  and  reasons  for  it  are  comprehensible,  it 
serves  as  a tragic  backward  step  in  the  building  of  trust  among  people  and  the  practice  of  freedom  of 
conscience.  One  broadly  held  characteristic  of  people  who  lived  through  the  Soviet  period  is  their 
instinctive  mistrust  of  anyone  they  have  not  known  for  many  years.  Given  the  large  number  of 
informants  for  the  KGB  and  the  great  danger  one  could  be  put  in  for  one's  beliefs,  the  mistrust  was 
justified. 

To  build  a civil  society,  however,  a certain  level  of  trust  is  required;  the  trust  that  people  can 
come  together  to  accomplish  a task  and  they  are  not  dangerous  to  each  other. 

Over  the  last  ten  years  we  have  witnessed  a slowly  building  trust  among  relative  strangers,  so  that 
people  could  create  organizations  of  shared  interest  and  work  together,  without  threat  of  government 
interference.  Now,  that  trust  in  the  area  of  religious  belief  is  deeply  endangered  again. 

It  has  been  a long  standing  historical  reahty  that  Russia  has  opened  itself  to  western  ideas  for 
a time,  and  then  rejected  those  ideas  and  formulated  its  own  special  blend  of  western  and  eastern 
ideas  in  an  intense  Slavic  nationahsm.  It  is  predictable  that  after  a number  of  years  of  broad 
fascination  with  the  west,  there  will  be  a retrenchment. 

However,  there  are  many  Russians  who  are  truly  internationalists  and  intensely  seek 
participation  in  a global  world  which  shares  the  highest  ideals  of  freedom  and  a world-wide  joining 
together  to  build  a better  world  for  all.  In  the  retrenchment,  the  dreams  of  these  people  are  at  risk. 
Branches  of  religions  throughout  the  world  are  supportive  linking  institutions  for  theses  people. 

Thus,  it  is  very  important  that  organizations  such  as  Friends  House  Moscow  continue  to  work 
in  Russia.  These  groups  lend  aid,  encouragement  and  expertise  to  the  people  who  are  working  for  a 
peaceful,  global  community  with  full  freedoms  and  human  rights  for  all  its  citizens.  Your  spiritual 
and  financial  support  is  more  important  than  ever. 

by  Kay  Anderson 


Friends, 

We  hope  this  excerpt  from  Issue  Number  5 of  the  Friends  House  Moscow  newsletter 
has  provided  you  with  a glimpse  of  the  work  we  do  and  the  situation  in  Russia  today.  We  ask 
a minimum  donation  of  $5  to  oe  added  to  our  mailing  list  and  receive  the  full  edition  of  the 
newsletter  (8  pages  this  issue)  twice  a year. 

Tax  deductible  donations,  requests  for  videos  or  additonal  newsletters  for  your  meeting, 

and  any  suggestions  or  questions  may  be  sent  to: 

Friends  House  Moscow  do  Julie  Harlow  1163  Auburn  Drive  Davis  Ca  95616 

checks  should  he  made  payable  to  "Friends  House  Moscow" 


FHM  has  been  actively  involved  with  groups  and 
individuals  who  are  defending  freedom  of  religion  and 
conscience  and  has  worked  closely  with  the  groups  who 
have  been  opposing  the  development  of  this  law  for  several 
years.  There  have  been  consistent  demonstrations  but  there 
is  not  great  popular  opposition  against  this  restrictive  law. 

Acknowledgments:  ^Jennifer  Spock,  a Russian  historian 
with  particular  expertise  in  RO  history  . 

**  Lawrence  Uzzell,  Kestonlnstitute  Report,  October  29,  1997. 
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Christmas  at  the  Border: 
Welcoming  Strangers 

By  Noreen  Sullivan, 

AFSC  us/Mexico 
Border  Committee 

The  strains  of  familiar 
Christmas  carols  make 
passing  shoppers  glance  over  at 
the  singers  as  they  stroll,  can- 
dles in  hand,  across  the  pedes- 
trian bridge  that  arches  above 
the  highway  leading  into  Mex- 
ico. 

As  the  fourth  annual  Posada  Sin 
Fronteras  gets  underway  in  San  Diego, 
crowds  of  adults  and  children  walk 
from  an  area  near  the  border  fence 
where  the  posada  began  with  welcom- 
ing words  from  community  representa- 
tives, a colorful  Nativity  re-enactment 
and  a haunting  song  about  a migrant 
child  bom  in  the  canyons  north  of  the 
city. 

The  procession  ends  at  another  part 
of  the  border  fence  where  they  meet  up 
with  a group  from  the  other  side  who 
began  the  evening  with  a similar  cele- 


bration at  the  Tijuana  Cultural  Center. 

Posada  (“welcome”  ) is  one  of  the 
most  revered  Christmas  traditions  in 
Mexico.  The  story  of  Mary  and  Joseph 
seeking  hospitality  in  Bethlehem,  being 
rejected  by  many  and  then  welcomed 
by  one,  is  reenacted  annually  in  com- 
munities all  over  Mexico  and  the  U.S. 
It  is  a perfect  metaphor  for  what  hap- 
pens daily  in  this  section  of  the  U.S./ 
Mexico  border  where  countless  individ- 
uals who  want  to  work  themselves  out 
of  grinding  poverty  are  turned  away, 
refused  hospitality  and  forced  to  con- 


front ever  increasing  danger  in 
the  militarized  zone  that  is  San 
Diego.  The  bi-national  posada 
celebration  brings  the  San  Diego/ 
Tijuana  community  together  for 
an  evening  of  hospitality  that  mo- 
mentarily unites  what  the  fence 
artifically  divides. 

It  provides  an  opportunity  to 
connect  in  a welcoming  way  that 
counters  the  message  of  open 
hostility  and  rejection  projected 
by  the  massive  military  presence 
at  the  border. 

When  the  two  groups  come 
together,  the  posada  story  is  sung 
back  and  forth  across  the  fence. 
The  names  of  those  who  lost  their  lives 
trying  to  cross  the  border  are  read  out; 
there  are  speakers  and  carols  and  bal- 
loons and  candles;  ribbons  are  tied  to  the 
fence  and  messages  of  hope  and  connec- 
tion are  joyfully  passed  from  side  to  side 
The  evening  traditionally  ends 
with  candies  being  given  to  the  chil- 
dren. In  the  glare  of  searchlights  and 
the  shadow  of  the  fence,  this  last  ritual 
sharing  is  accompanied  by  heartfelt 
wishes  of  the  season  and  promises  to 
maintain  the  connections  that  have  just 
been  reaffirmed.  □ 


toys,  some  girls  who  might  have 
married  at  14  are  now  finishing 
school,  recyclable  plastic  bags  are 
crocheted  into  lightweight  tote  bags 
for  local  use  and  for  resale. 

Pat  would  love  the  opportunity 
to  bring  her  story  to  your  church, 
civic  group,  neighborhood  associa- 
tion, or  club.  If  you  can  gather  a 
group,  (let’s  say,  at  least  eight)  and 
provide  a white  wall  or  projection 
screen,  in  about  an  hour,  Pat  can 
share  her  slides  and  stories,  and 
there’ll  be  time  for  a Q&A  session. 
She  will  also  show  your  group 
how  you  can  make  a big  dif- 
ference, too.  □ 


CkulodeAmigas  Foundation 
Makes  a Difference  in  Latin  America 


[Pat  McCulIy,  an  attender  at  Or- 
ange County  (Calif.)  Meeting,  par- 
ticipated in  the  AFSC/Southern  Cal- 
ifornia Quarterly  Meeting  project  in 
Maclovio  Rojas  this  summer.  The 
Foundation  which  she  started  offers 
study  tours  of  Latin  America  as  well 
as  other  services.  Laura  Stephens,  a 
Unitarian,  writes  about  Pat  Mc- 
Cully’s  work:] 


Pat  McCully  has  improved  the 
health,  education,  basic  eco- 
nomic conditions,  even  the  ecology 
for  people  in  northern  Nicaragua. 
Because  of  Pat’s  efforts,  students  in  this 
high  school  in  Jinotega  have  access  to 
computers  (and  they  are  the  only  kids  in 
public  school  in  Nicaragua  who  do).  Be- 
cause of  Pat  McCully  and  Circulo  de 
Amigas,  the  non-profit  organization  she 
founded:  a village  has  a health  clinic,  the 
pre-school  has  a concrete  floor  where 
there  was  mud,  women  have  sewing  ma- 
chines and  have  learned  to  sew,  defor- 


Front:  Children  in  new  library  at  Maclovio  Rojas,  Mex 

ico 

Back:  Pat  McCully,  Iris  Edinger,  Anthony  Manousos 
Staff  Photo 


estation  is  slowed,  some  students  who 
never  thought  they  could  go  to  high 
school  now  can,  many  children  have 
shoes,  some  children  have  their  first 


a ■ 

I ^ I ^o  schedule  a presentation,  or  to  find  I 

I X out  about  her  upcoming  study  tour  to  I 
j Nicaragua  this  spring,  contact  Pat  at  (7 14)  | 

I %2-6 1 36.  20631  Kelvin  Lane,  Hunting-  | 

I ton  Beach  CA  9246.  I 

I E-mail:  pmccully@juno.com.  | 

I Web:  www.he.net/~uusca/circulo.htm.  | 
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Friendly  News 

Southern  California 
Quarterly  Meeting 

The  Southern  California  Quarterly 
Meeting  has  begun  an  experiment 
which  includes  carrying  one  theme 
throughout  the  year.  This  year’s  theme  is 
“Being  More  Aware  of  the  Presence  of 
God.”  The  concept  was  introduced  in  the 
fall  meeting  in  Claremont  with  discus- 
sions of  “The  Experienced  Light:  What  is 
it?  An  isolated  event?  An  ongoing  condi- 
tion? A gift  from  God?”  Evaluations  fol- 
lowing the  program  indicated  it  was  very 
well  received. 

Four  panel  members  shared  their  ex- 
tremely varied  experiences  of  the  Light 
with  the  gathering  at  large.  By  the  time 
they  concluded,  the  panel  had  described 
the  Light  as  an  event,  as  a condition  and 
as  a gift:  All  of  the  Above.  One  said  his 
experienced  Light  was  an  ongoing  pro- 
cess, heightened  by  his 
friendships  with  people  of 
different  religions  in  India 
and  elsewhere.  “I  have 
never  been  struck  down  on 
the  road  to  Damascus,”  he 
commented.  “I  have  never 
been  to  Damascus.”  Others 
told  of  specific  events — one 
in  a dream,  another  in  a kind 
of  vision — and  one  consid- 
ered his  ability  to  move  oth- 
ers when  he  sings  as  a gift 
from  God.  One  spoke  of  a 
sense  of  being  one  with  the 
universe,  guided  by  his 
studies  of  biochemistry. 

In  worship  sharing  ses- 
sions, individuals  offered 
their  stories  as  well.  Here,  too,  there  were 
variations,  from  those  with  a direct  expe- 
rience of  God  as  comfort  or  release  in  a 
time  of  darkness — “I  couldn’t  call  people 
at  that  time  of  the  night,  but  I figured  God 
was  still  up” — to  those  describing  less 
dramatic  but  no  less  meaningful  times  in 
their  lives. 

Some  interesting  questions  arose.  For 
instance,  how  do  we  distinguish  between 
spirituality  and  psychology  when  we  fo- 
cus on  our  own  experience?  The  Light 
seems  to  become  most  tangible  as  we 


emerge  from  times  of  darkness.  Are  we 
as  conscious  of  the  Light  when  we  have 
not  come  to  it  out  of  darkness? 

As  participants  described  the  times 
that  held  special  meaning  for  them, 
some  reported  recognizing  the  spiritual 
content  at  the  time,  while  others  did  not. 
All  seemed  to  agree,  however,  that  the 
experiences  they  described  had  had  a 
positive  and  lasting  impact  on  their 
lives. 

A meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Vi- 
tality and  Growth  drew  a sizable 
turnout  at  the  Quarterly.  There  were 
reports  of  growing  numbers  in  La  Jolla 
Meeting  (including  some  50  children), 
in  Orange  County’s  nursery,  and  in  the 
school  attendance  at  Pacific  Ackworth. 
Such  growth  among  the  younger  set 
calls  for  adjustments  in  the  present  but 
bodes  well  for  the  future  of  Friends. 
The  enthusiastic  reception  of  SCQM’s 
program  also  bodes  well  for  sustaining 
the  interest  and  participation  of  those 
from  the  Monthly  Meetings. — Bobbi 
Kendig,  Marloma  ( Calif. ) Meeting 


Reno ’s  New  Meetinghouse 

Reno:  The  Story 
of  A Small  Meeting 

The  Reno  Monthly  Meeting  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  func- 
tioned as  a Worship  Group  under  the 
care  of  the  Grass  Valley,  California 
Meeting  for  about  four  years  - 1959  to 
1963.  In  the  Spring  of  1963,  visitors 
from  the  College  Park  Quarterly  Meet- 


ing (part  of  the  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting) 
came  to  Reno  to  assess  the  advisability  of 
the  Reno  group  becoming  a Monthly 
Meeting.  After  two  visits,  they  agreed 
that  the  Reno  Worship  Group  should  be- 
come a Monthly  Meeting  with  its  accom- 
panying responsibilities. 

AFSC  had  been  invited  by  the 
Piaute  Tribe  of  Indians  at  Pyramid  Lake 
(near  Reno)  to  help  them  with  some 
concerns.  As  a result,  AFSC  had  sent 
representatives  in  the  late  1950’s.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Reno  Meeting  joined  them  in 
one  of  their  projects — raising  money  to 
provide  funds  for  a Community  Center  at 
the  lake. 

Later,  AFSC  established  a branch  of- 
fice in  Reno  and  the  Reno  Meeting  Mem- 
bers worked  with  them  on  several  pro- 
jects. After  the  CAAW  (Committee  to 
Aid  Abused  Women)  was  started  by  the 
daughter  of  a Reno  Member  in  1977,  the 
AFSC  helped  with  financial  loans  and 
several  Reno  Members  have  been  helping 
that  organization  ever  since. 

Other  activities  through  the  years 
have  included  advocacy  for 
change  of  US  policy  in 
Nicaragua,  protests  against 
the  Vietnam  war,  advising 
Conscientious  Objectors,  lo- 
cal ecumenical  activities 
with  local  churches  and  syn- 
agogues, and  peace  demon- 
strations such  as  witnessing 
at  the  Nuclear  Test  Site  in 
Nevada. 

Due  to  financial  re- 
straints, the  AFSC  office 
had  to  close  its  local  office 
in  the  early  1980’s.  That  left 
the  Reno  Meeting  with  more 
limited  resources. 

In  the  38  years  of  exis- 
tence they  have  had  the 
problem  of  the  loss  of  some  members  due 
to  their  moving  away.  Also,  they  had  to 
move  their  location  many  times.  They 
met  in  private  homes,  in  the  YMCA,  the 
YWCA,  the  Unitarian-Universalist 
church  and  several  other  places. 

As  a result,  very  few  people  in  the 
area  knew  there  was  a Quaker  presence  in 
Reno.  Actually,  this  is  the  only  Monthly 
Meeting  in  Nevada.  There  is  a thriving 
Worship  Group  in  Las  Vegas  and  a small 

(“Friendly  News,  ” continued  on  page  49) 
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Worship  Group  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

A few  years  ago,  we  realized  it  was 
very  desirable  to  establish  a permanent 
place  if  we  ever  wanted  to  be  an  effective 
Meeting — attracting  other  people  who  are 
in  harmony  with  Friends’  beliefs  and 
practices. 

Several  people  have  wondered  how  a 
group  as  limited  as  we  are  has  been  able 
to  respond  to  that  need  and  complete  a 
new  home  in  just  three  years.  We  have 
been  blessed  with  a combination  of  fortu- 
nate circumstances. 

First,  Rhea  Rolley,  a Member  of 
our  congregation,  passed  on  a few 
years  ago  and  left  us  some  money 
to  serve  as  “seed”  money  for  a 
Meetinghouse.  Second,  in  1994,  we 
became  aware  of  a piece  of  prop- 
erty with  three  buildings  on  it,  that 
was  available  for  less  than  the  mar- 
ket value.  We  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  our  bid  accepted. 

Third,  some  Friends’  organizations 
provided  us  with  a low  interest 
mortgage  loan  and  three  grants. 
Fourth,  a wide  variety  of  Friends, 
individually  and  some  other  Meet- 
ings, have  loaned  or  given  us  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  money  so  we 
could  completely  renovate  all  three 
buildings  and  the  grounds  to  meet 
the  building  code.  And  fifth,  our 
Members  and  other  friends  have 
donated  their  time  and  skills  exten- 
sively to  convert  the  property  into  a very 
attractive  home  for  our  activities. 

We  started  by  renovating  the  smallest 
building  into  a comfortable  studio  apart- 
ment. As  we  are  close  to  the  University  of 
Nevada,  we  have  been  able  to  rent  it  to 
graduate  students.  That  has  provided 
some  much  needed  income. 

Next,  we  completed  another  building 
and  have  been  able  to  use  it  for  our  First 
Day  School  while  we  met  next  door  in 
the  YWCA. 

Finally,  after  more  than  a year  of  con- 
centrated effort,  the  third  building  (a 
brick  house)  was  renovated  to  be  used  as 
our  Meetinghouse. 

There  were  several  “ups  and  downs”, 
wondering  where  funds  would  come  from 
and  how  so  much  work  could  be  done  by 
so  few  people. 

We  know  that  we  have  been  blessed 
with  God’s  support  and  the  love  and  sup- 


port of  many  people. 

After  about  38  years  in  Reno,  we 
now  have  a permanent  focal  point  for 
our  religious  services  and  continued 
work  with  the  social  concerns  for  which 
Quakers  are  well  known.  We  had  our 
first  Meeting  in  our  home  on  September 
14,  1997. 

On  November  2nd,  we  celebrated 
two  events  with  an  Open  House  and  the 
participation  of  the  AFSC  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  50th  anniversary  of  their 
being  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 
— Dorothy  Goetz,  Reno  (NV)  Meeting 


Making  Loaves  and  Fishes: 
The  Western  Young  Friends 
New  Year’s  Gathering 

The  Western  Young  Friends  New 
Year’s  Gathering  meets  once  a year 
in  Northern  California  or  Southern  Ore- 
gon. Thirty  or  forty  people  come  from 
up  and  down  the  West  Coast  along 
winding  country  roads  to  meet  together 
for  four  or  five  of  the  shortest  days  of 
the  year.  It  is  usually  raining,  and  some- 
times, if  there  is  a storm,  the  electricity 
may  flicker  on  and  off.  But  there  is 
never  any  shortage  of  power  or  light. 

We  worship,  sing,  dance  and  cook 
together.  Depending  on  the  talents  at 
hand,  there  may  be  story-telling,  jug- 
gling, and  tarot-reading.  There  are  inter- 


est groups,  worship  sharing  groups,  and 
meetings  for  business.  Some  years  the 
Gathering  is  more  structured  than  others. 

We  range  in  age  from  under  a year  to 
our  mid-fifties.  The  children  running 
through  our  midst  add  to  our  feeling  of 
adventure  and  fun,  just  as  more  seasoned 
Friends  are  valued  for  their  experience 
and  insight. 

Preparing  our  own  food  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  Gathering,  and  the  kitchen  is 
always  a center  of  joyful  noise  and  activ- 
ity. We  often  bake  our  own  bread,  an  act 
which  corresponds  to  the  real  task  at 
hand,  the  building  of  a spiritual 
community.  We  offer  our  time,  our 
patience,  and  the  work  of  our  hands 
to  the  creation  of  things  we  believe 
are  vitally  important.  So,  we  make 
bread,  and  in  the  same  spirit  we 
work  to  make  a community  in 
which  each  of  us  can  let  the  light 
within  shine  to  its  fullest. 

We  are  the  ingredients,  those 
coming  for  the  first  time  and  those 
who  have  been  coming  for  too 
many  years  to  count.  We  come 
from  widely  different  backgrounds 
and  daily  lives.  We  are  kneaded 
together  by  backrubs  and  conver- 
sation, music  and  laughter.  We 
celebrate  the  simplicity  of  our  rus- 
tic surroundings  and  the  decadence 
of  being  surrounded  by  such  a 
warm  circle  of  Friends. 

We  grow  in  our  faith,  learn 
more  about  Quaker  process,  and  often  do 
some  teaching  as  well.  The  Gathering  is  a 
training  ground  for  Quaker  leadership,  a 
time  to  take  on  the  leadership  roles  we 
have  been  growing  into  during  the  past 
year — perhaps  as  food  coordinator,  clerk, 
or  part  of  nurture  committee.  It  is  a place 
for  finding  out  that  nominating  committee 
was  right  about  how  much  we  can  do, 
even  if  we  never  thought  we  could  do  it 
ourselves.  It  is  an  occasion  to  put  -faith 
into  practice.  — Melinda  Glines,  Red- 
wood Forest  ( Calif. ) Meeting,  PYM 

New  Mexico  Region 

Witing  a regional  report  has  always 
meant  to  me  several  hours  of  gath- 
ering— a time  when  I go  over  my  collec- 
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Photo  of  1989-90  New  Year’s  Gathering  at  Camp 
Myrtlewood  in  Southwest  Oregon 
Left  to  right:  David  McKenzie,  Japanese  exchange  student, 
Linda  Kukhan,  Paul  Schneider,  Jon  Bendiner,  Melinda  Glines, 
and  Lynn.  Photo  by  Jim  Doherty,  Strawberry  Creek  Meeting 
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( “Friendly  News,  ” continued  from  page  49) 
tion  of  newsletters,  somewhat  passively 
opening  to  what  I find  there.  I read  se- 
quentially, to  follow  how  things  take 
shape  over  the  months.  I read  respon- 
sively, to  become  aware  of  what  espe- 
cially interests  or  moves  or  excites  a 
meeting,  even  when  no  action  emerges. 
As  I read,  I call  to  mind  images  of  my 
friends.  I hear  their  voices.  For  a while  I 
feel  myself  present  to  their  meeting,  at 
home  in  each  one.  Yet  all  I have  is  the 
newsletters.  For  a regional  report,  I have 
to  choose  what  strikes  me. 

What  strikes  me  most  about  the 
newly  initiated  Gallup  newsletter  is  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  photographs, 
the  neatness  and  variety  of  type  in  the 
layout,  and  (to  tell  the  truth  as  an  English 
teacher)  the  number  of  misprints.  (This  is 
called  plain  speaking.)  But  the  pho- 
tographs are  so  alive  and  evocative  they 
take  you  right  to  where  they  were:  to 
Din’e  college  in  Arizona;  to  IMYM  in 
Colorado;  to  FGC  in  Virginia;  to  New 
Mexico  Regional  at  Ghost  Ranch  to  a 
potluck  in  Albuquerque. 

In  Durango,  the  concerns  sound  just 
like  home:  practical,  such  as  paying  the 
sewer  and  gas  bills,  keeping  the  highway 
clean,  questioning  the  taste  of  the  water, 
hauling  dirt,  planting  trees,  buying  seed, 
finishing  the  driveway,  using  the  new 
Meeting  House.  That’s  not  everything,  of 
course.  Their  minute  on  Capital  Punish- 
ment was  published  in  the  Durango  Her- 
ald. Also,  there  was  to  be  a presentation 
in  December  of  “So  Be  It,”  mother 
Mary’s  view  of  Jesus,  her  son,  to  be 
followed  by  worship-sharing  and  potluck. 
It  is  clear  in  addition  that  Ross  Worley 
(editor)  enjoys  reading  and  quoting  from 
other  publications.  For  example,  two 
newsletter  selections  from  Borderlinks,  a 
nifty  organization  in  Arizona  which  con- 
ducts experiential  seminars  on  the  U.S. 
-Mexico  Border.  I went  to  one  they  held 
specifically  for  Quakers  about  ten  years 
ago.  One  ironic  article  considered  the 
cost  of  building  a 2000-mile  fence;  the 
other  dealt  with  feeling  too  busy.  Finally, 
Durango’s  Peace  and  Social  Concerns 
Committee  commemorated  in  several 
meetings  Friends’  having  won  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize. 

The  work  of  Nena  and  Steve  Mc- 
Donald and  Roy  and  Marian  Bowers  was 
what  stood  out  in  the  Gila  newsletters. 


Nena,  excerpts  from  whose  journals 
have  enriched  and  moved  those  who 
read  and  received  them,  has  returned 
from  Mongolia,  where  she  and  Steve, 
who  comes  back  in  December,  were 
teaching  and  doing  straw  bale  construc- 
tion projects.  And  the  spirit  of  Roy 
Bowers  shone  from  a long  memorial 
page  devoted  to  his  (and  Marian’s) 
years  of  service  in  Mexico,  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  and  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Albuquerque  has  been  trying,  like 
IMYM,  to  envision  what  a meeting 
should  be,  holding  a weekend  retreat  to 
address  questions  which  arise  when  a 
meeting  begins  to  feel  “too  large,”  “not 
warm  enough,”  “lacking  in  a sense  of 
community.”  Of  course,  they  are  still 
struggling  over  the  answers. 
“Responses”  is  perhaps  a better  word. 
In  connection  with  these  matters,  two 
excellent  articles  have  been  circulating: 
one  by  Bill  Davis  on  “vocal  ministry” 
{Boulder  Friends  Newsletter,  July 
1994)  and  one  by  Rex  Ambler  on 
“Quaker  Identity,”  in  The  Friends 
Quarterly,  October,  1997.  What 
Friends  continue  to  have  faith  in,  what- 
ever our  troubles,  is  our  process,  our 
practice,  our  way  of  life,  in  which  our 
beliefs  can  shine. 

For  some  reason  I have  received 
no  letters  from  Las  Cruces  or  Santa  Ee 
this  time.  But  I do  know  about,  and  did 
participate  in,  a joyful  celebration  in 
Las  Vegas,  under  the  care  of  Santa  Ee 
meeting,  of  the  recommitment  to  one 
another  of  a couple  long  separated  by 
imprisonment.  Santa  Fe,  Socorro,  and 
Albuquerque,  who  have  held  fort- 
nightly worship  in  the  prison  for  at  least 
seven  years,  are  now  laying  down  that 
small  good  meeting,  truly  blessed, 
which  will  be  remembered  warmly  by 
those  who  attended. — Phyllis  Hoge,  Al- 
buquerque Meeting. 

Friends  Committee  on  Washington 
State  Public  Policy  (FCWPP) 
Update— November  1 7, 1997 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  new 
Friends  Committee  on  Washington 
State  Public  Policy  (FCWPP)  on 
November  15  at  Black  Lake  Bible 
Camp  near  Olympia,  sixteen  Washing- 
ton Friends  and  longtime  attenders  rep- 


resenting nine  meetings  and  worship 
groups  gathered  to  plan  the  initial  work 
and  organization  of  the  Committee.  A 
19-page  draft  Statement  of  Legislative 
Policy,  based  on  the  well-seasoned  and 
comprehensive  FCNL  policy  statement 
was  provisionally  approved  to  guide  the 
Committee  during  the  1998  Washington 
State  legislative  session  which  begins 
January  12  in  Olympia.  A list  of  eight 
broad  areas  for  potential  policy  priorities 
was  also  approved  for  circulation  among 
Friends  meetings  and  worship  groups  in 
Washington.  These  priorities  include 
health  care,  criminal  justice,  the  environ- 
ment, civil  liberties,  economic  justice, 
war  and  peace,  etc. 

Organizationally,  the  steering  com- 
mittee agreed  to  incorporate  FCWPP  as  a 
Washington  non-profit  corporation,  and 
Articles  of  Incorporation  have  been 
signed  and  are  being  filed  with  the  Wash- 
ington Secretary  of  State.  An  application 
will  be  made  to  the  IRS  for  recognition  of 
FCWPP  as  a 501(c)(4)  tax-exempt  social 
welfare  and  lobbying  organization,  simi- 
lar to  the  status  gained  by  FCNL  and  our 
state  counterparts. 

We  have  appointed  an  interim  exec- 
utive committee  and  the  beginnings  of  a 
lobbying  team  pending  the  next  m.eeting 
of  the  Committee,  which  will  be  on  Sat- 
urday, January  10  at  University  Friends 
Meeting  in  Seattle,  from  10  am  to  5 pm. 
Appointed  representatives  and  all  inter- 
ested Friends  are  urged  to  attend.  Hospi- 
tality can  be  provided.  We  hope  that  in- 
terested meetings  and  worship  groups 
which  have  not  yet  done  so  will  appoint 
representatives  who  will  become  mem- 
bers of  the  FCWPP  steering  committee. 

Each  meeting  is  entitled  to  two  rep- 
resentatives and  each  worship  group  one. 
A lesser  number  of  Eriends  or  long  time 
attenders  will  be  added  as  at-large  mem- 
bers by  the  steering  committee.  While 
attendance  at  steering  committee  meet- 
ings is  desired,  those  meetings  or  worship 
groups  which  do  not  have  someone  able 
to  attend  steering  committee  meetings  are 
encouraged  to  appoint  representatives 
who  will  receive  and  disseminate 
FCWPP  information  and  alerts,  and  act  as 
local  advocates  for  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee.— Dan  Clark,  interim  clerk,  PO 
Box  1222,  Walla  Walla,  WA  99362,  tel. 
509-522-0399,  fax  509-522-0414,  e-mail: 
clarkdb  @ bmi.  net. 
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Frank  DuBois 


frank  Dubois  died  on  March  16,  1996, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  He  was  a 
longtime  member  of  University  Friends 
Meeting  and  a founding  member  of  the 
Shagit  Allowed  Meeting  (Worship 
Group)  in  the  late  1950’s. 

Frank  was  an  avid  gardener  and 
hiker  and  belonged  to  the  Bellingham 
Hiking  Club  and  the  Great  Books  Club. 
He  and  his  wife  Marguarite  lived  in  the 
small  town  of  Everson  where  he  was  an 
attorney.  They  had  three  sons  who  now 
live  in  Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  California. 

Frank  lived  the  Friends’  testimony 
of  simplicity,  choosing  to  help  local  peo- 
ple with  their  legal  issues  rather  than 
pursuing  a more  lucrative  practice  in  a 
large  city.  He  lived  in  a modest  house  and 
drove  an  Austin  (an  economical  car)  and 
was  respected  in  the  community  for  his 
intelligence  and  honesty. 

Robert  James  Schweers 


T^obert  James  Schweers  was  bom  Nov. 
XV15,  1921  in  Pender,  Neb.  He  died  of 
cancer  April  30,  1997.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Delta  Monthly  Meeting.  He  has 
been  married  and  divorced,  and  had  four 
grown  children.  He  also  had  two  living 
sisters. 

Bob,  as  he  was  known  to  us,  came  to 
Delta  Monthly  Meeting  April  1995.  He 
transferred  from  the  Redwood  Forest 
Meeting.  Bob  was  a trained  Clinical  Psy- 
chologist. He  received  a B.A.  from  the 
University  of  Washington,  an  M.A,  from 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  and 
a Ph.D.  at  San  Francisco  State.  He  had  a 
private  practice  in  Turlock/Modesto  Calif 
area.  He  had  a special  concern  for  adoles- 
cent children  and  he  loved  gardening. 

Bob  became  interested  in  Friends 
while  he  was  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington where  he  attended  a lecture  given 
by  Rufus  Jones.  He  was  impressed  with 
Rufus  Jones  and  started  reading  about 
Quakers  and  going  to  Friends  Meeting 
and  Worship  Groups  wherever  he  could 
find  them — Oregon,  Montana,  and 
Wyoming,  and  Nevada.  When  there 
wasn’t  a meeting  for  worship  or  a wor- 
ship group  in  the  community,  he  would 
try  to  form  one.  He  was  a private  person 
and  since  he  was  in  Meeting  such  a short 
time,  we  had  little  time  to  share  with  him. 
Some  of  us  felt  that  Bob  had  a feeling  of 
peace  and  seemed  to  be  able  to  “center” 
himself  in  Worship.  □ 


David  Michael  Washburn 


David  Michael  Washburn  died  at 
home  on  March  14,  1997,  in  Belling- 
ham, Washington.  David  was  bom  Au- 
gust 21,  1940  in  Denver,  Colorado.  He 
and  Barbara  Lynne  Ensley  were  married 
in  1968  at  her  parents’  home  on  Mercer 
Island,  WA.  He  attended  five  universities 
but  did  not  complete  his  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence degree.  He  worked  for  a number  of 
companies,  mostly  in  the  capacity  of  an 
engineer.  David  taught  English  as  a Sec- 
ond Language  (ESL)  to  many  Viet- 
namese, Iranian,  and  Lebanese  friends  in 
the  Bellingham  area.  He  and  Barbara  fa- 
cilitated the  startup  of  the  Hospice  of 
Watcom  County,  Washington.  He  was  a 
hospice  counselor,  theologian,  and 
philosopher. 

David  said  that  he  was  uncomfort- 
able in  large  institutions,  like  hospitals 
and  churches,  preferring  to  find  that  of 
God  in  individuals  and  small  meetings 
along  the  Way.  With  God  as  his  guide  he 
sought  the  higher  heaven  with  all  his 
heart,  soul  and  spirit.  While  studying  for 
the  priesthood  about  1973,  David  had  a 
religious  experience  that  he  interpreted  as 
God  leading  him  to  become  a member  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  Eriends 
(Quakers).  He  and  Barbara  began  attend- 
ing Madison,  Wisconsin  Meeting  and  be- 
came members  there.  He  was  co-opted 
onto  the  Religious  Life  Committee  of 
Friends  General  Conference  in  1976.  In 
1978,  David  and  Barbara  moved  to 
Bellingham,  where  they  participated  in 
the  Bellingham  Worship  Group/  Prepara- 
tive Meeting.  He  transferred  his  member- 
ship to  University  Meeting  in  Seattle  in 
1980.  He  and  Barbara  served  as  registrars 
for  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  that 
year.  David  published  the  COFFEE 
“zine”  on  various  Quaker  e-mail  lists 
over  the  Internet  in  his  declining  years. 
He  was  in  touch  with  many  f(F)Eriends  in 
this  way. 

David  challenged  the  Religious  Soci- 
ety of  Friends  with  his  ideas  about  death. 
He  disagreed  with  North  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting’s  minute  opposing  capital  pun- 
ishment. His  ministry,  at  times,  was  con- 
troversial for  some.  David  felt  that  we 
should  treat  an  appropriate  death  as 
Good  News  and  a wrongful  death  as  the 
work  of  the  Enemy.  In  line  with  this 
belief,  he  chose  to  end  his  life  in  the  face 
of  an  inereasingly  debilitating  terminal 
illness.  He  died  as  he  lived,  with  courage 
and  faith.  □ 


Archie  Joseph  Roath 

Archie  Joseph  Roath,  83,  died  in 
Socorro,  New  Mexico  on  August 
10,  1997  of  a heart  attack.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Socorro  Worship  Group 
conducted  under  the  care  of  the  Albu- 
querque Monthly  Meeting.  He  had 
joined  the  Las  Cruces  Quaker  group  in 
1976,  following  the  lead  of  his  wife 
Jean.  Though  an  erstwhile  Methodist, 
he  found  the  simplicity  and  silent  wor- 
ship of  Quaker  Meeting  more  conge- 
nial. 

Archie  was  bom  May  3,  1914,  on 
a farm  near  Wheatland,  Wyoming  as 
the  seventh  of  ten  children.  He  rode 
horseback  to  the  Wheatland  high 
school.  Graduating  in  the  depths  of  the 
Depression,  he  joined  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  (CCC).  The  skills  he 
learned  there  and  the  friends  he  made 
were  always  with  him. 

In  1939  he  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Wyoming  with  a B.S.  in 
Agronomy  and,  after  a military  stint  in 
World  War  Two,  he  married  Jean 
Eraker  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  a 
teacher.  He  proceeded  to  teach  in  the 
“Veteran  on  the  Farm”  training  pro- 
gram, ran  a dairy  farm  and  finally 
joined  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
which  sent  him  to  New  Mexico.  He  and 
Jean  moved  to  the  Socorro  area  in 
1976.  They  raised  sheep  (for  the  wool) 
and  had  a large  vegetable  garden. 
Archie  won  many  blue  ribbons  at  the 
Socorro  County  Fair  for  his  produce. 

Archie  was  active  in  the  Socorro 
Worship  Group,  serving  as  treasurer 
for  several  years.  In  addition,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  nominating  committee 
for  New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting  and 
participated  in  the  Intermountain 
Yearly  Meeting.  He  never  missed  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retired  Federal  Employees  or  reunions 
of  CCC  alumni,  his  high  school  or 
university  classes.  In  addition,  even 
when  he  could  not  walk  unaided,  he 
manned  sales  tables  of  the  historical 
society  and  attended  public  library  pro- 
grams. He  was  a life  member  of  the 
New  Mexico  Wildlife  Association,  de- 
voting his  spare  time  to  hunting  and 
fishing.  He  was  a very  active  man! 

Over  85  people  attended  his 
Memorial  Service.  Archie  is  survived 
by  his  wife  Jean,  son  Jack  Roath, 
daughters  Linda  Platt  and  Gwen  Roath, 
two  sisters  and  eight  grandchildren.  □ 

(“Memorial  Minutes,  ” continued  on  page  52) 
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(“Memorial  Minutes,  ” continued  from  page  51) 

Jorge  Hernandez 

Jorge  Hernandez,  65,  on  March  7,  1997 
in  Mexico  City.  Bom  in  Santiago  Ix- 
cuintla,  Nayarit.  He  grew  up  in  Nayarit 
where  he  made  friends  with  AFSC  volun- 
teers working  in  a long  term  UNESCO 
project.  As  a result,  he  was  sent  as  a 
volunteer  to  El  Salvador.  On  his  return, 
he  continued  his  education  in  Mexico 
City  and  married  Corinne  Joseph  in  1955, 
the  first  wedding  in  Casa  de  los  Amigos. 
Active  in  the  Mexico  City  Friends  Meet- 
ing, he  became  a founder  of  Casa  de  los 
Amigos  (Friends  Center)  and  later  after 
the  1977  Wichita  Conference  was  a 
founder  and  clerk  of  the  Latin  American 
Committee  (COAL)  of  FWCC  Section  of 
the  Americas.  He  translated  many  Quaker 
publications  into  Spanish  beginning  when 
he  was  Quaker  in  Residence  in  Pendle 
Hill.  His  final  contribution  was  the  Span- 
ish translation  of  John  Woolman’s  Jour- 
nal, now  in  the  process  of  publication. 

Jorge  and  Corinne  began  their  mar- 
ried life  co-directing  a shelter  for  street 
children  in  Mexico  City  with  David  and 
Skippy  Pascoe;  then  took  six  or  seven 
street  boys  and  made  a home  for  them. 
Later  they  directed  the  Casa  de  los  Ami- 
gos guest  house  while  Jorge  got  his  de- 
gree in  Sociology  at  the  National  Univer- 
sity. He  then  went  to  Harvard  for  gradu- 
ate studies.  On  his  return  he  was  chief  of 
staff  for  the  governor  of  his  native  state 
and  later  regional  director  of  the  Histori- 
cal and  Anthropological  Institute.  Mov- 
ing to  Mexico  City  he  designed  a bi- 
lingual education  program  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  for  54  different  cul- 
tural groups  with  texts  for  primary  school 
students.  He  then  went  to  the  National 
Indian  Institute  as  a top  administrator  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  returned  to 
his  first  love,  teaching,  as  a professor  of 
bilingual  education  to  Indian  teachers.  He 
is  survived  by  two  sons,  David  and 
Daniel,  two  daughters,  Loma  and  Sarah, 
and  two  grandsons.  □ 

Harriet  Haskell 

Harriet  Haskell  was  bom  March  25, 
1906,  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  died 
on  April  16,  1997.  She  went  to  Bishop’s 
School  in  La  Jolla,  California,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Mills  College,  Oakland,  CA,  in 
1927.  She  attended  Bryn  Mawr  College 
studying  philosophy  for  one  year,  then 
entered  a doctoral  program  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  She  graduated  with  a 
Ph.D.  Degree  in  English. 

She  was  a professor  of  English  at 


San  Diego  State  College  from  1941  to 
1971,  with  a break  in  her  college  teach- 
ing from  1943-1945,  when  she  worked 
for  the  Red  Cross  in  Washington  state 
during  World  War  II. 

She  authored  and  published  a book 
entitled  A Reading  of  the  Letters  of 
John  Keats.  She  had  a life-long  interest 
in  intellectual  pursuits,  was  a member 
of  several  philosophical  discussion 
groups,  and  participated  in  a Zen  study 
tour  to  Japan  with  Alan  Watts  during  a 
sabbatical  leave  from  her  college  teach- 
ing. She  also  traveled  widely  to  various 
countries  in  the  world. 

In  addition  to  her  keen  intellectual 
interests,  she  enjoyed  outdoor  nature 
activities  including  hiking  and  camp- 
ing. She  was  a long-time  member  of  the 
Sierra  Club. 

She  attended  La  Jolla  Monthly 
Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  for  many  years,  becoming  a 
member  of  that  Meeting  in  1964.  In 
1974  she  transferred  her  membership  to 
San  Diego  Monthly  Meeting.  She 
served  as  a member  of  the  Nominating 
Committee,  the  Meetinghouse  Commit- 
tee, and  Hospitality  for  San  Diego 
Friends,  as  well  as  serving  on  commit- 
tees designated  to  write  the  annual  State 
of  the  Meeting  letter. 

Harriet  is  survived  by  her  sister 
Jean  Haskell,  her  late  brother’s  wife 
Barbara  Haskell,  two  nieces  Barbara 
and  Anne,  one  nephew  John,  and  two 
grand-nephews,  Greg  and  Jay  Smith.  □ 

Margaret  Elisabeth  Maier 

Margaret  Elisabeth  Maier,  a mem- 
ber of  Orange  Grove  Monthly 
Meeting  since  1972  and  Cambridge 
(MA)  Monthly  Meeting  before  that, 
died  on  May  4,  1997  at  the  age  of  76. 
She  was  an  exceptional  teacher  who 
spent  a lifetime  devoted  to  describing 
the  wonders  of  the  natural  world  to  her 
pupils. 

Margaret  was  bom  in  Frankfurt  am 
Main,  Germany  on  February  25,  1921 
into  a family  of  an  older  sister  (Mrs. 
Hanna  Barrows)  and  an  older  brother 
(Henry  W.  Maier).  Always  athletic  and 
energetic,  she  enjoyed  a happy  child- 
hood until  1933  when  the  Nazi  Party 
came  to  power.  Her  family  life  was  put 
in  disarray,  then  shattered  by  the  unex- 
pected death  of  her  mother  in  1937, 
followed  shortly  thereafter  by  the  sui- 
cide of  her  father. 

Margaret  fled  the  impending  Holo- 
caust with  her  aunt  and  uncle  for  an 
undeveloped  Brazilian  farm.  There  she 


worked  as  a nanny,  beginning  her  life- 
long commitment  to  children.  After 
World  War  II,  Margaret  came  to  the 
United  States  to  learn  yet  another  lan- 
guage and  culture.  She  attended  college 
and  received  her  Master’s  degree  in  edu- 
cation from  what  is  now  Tufts  University. 

In  the  1950’s  Margaret  moved  to 
Pasadena.  She  taught  at  Pacific  Oaks  Col- 
lege, the  Pasadena  Public  Schools,  and 
for  three  decades  in  the  South  El  Monte 
school  district.  Countless  adults  ap- 
proached her  over  the  years  asking: 
“Weren’t  you  my  kindergarten  teacher?” 
Margaret  was  a teacher  few  forgot.  Stu- 
dents from  forty  years  ago  have  tracked 
her  down  to  send  notes  of  appreciation. 
Animals,  plants  and  music  were  always 
present  in  her  classroom.  But  it  was  Mar- 
garet’s respect  for  children  that  her  stu- 
dents remember  most.  As  a tribute  to  her 
teaching,  a tree  will  be  planted  in  her 
honor  at  Pacific  Oaks  Children’s  School. 

During  the  1960’s,  Margaret  took  a 
leave  from  teaching  to  serve  in  the  Peace 
Corps  as  an  English  teacher  in  Tan- 
ganyika. She  continued  active  in  support 
of  Peace  Corps  ideals  as  a returned  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  board  member. 

In  recent  years,  Margaret  slowly  dis- 
engaged herself  from  teaching,  working 
occasionally  as  a Master  Teacher.  Two 
years  ago  her  health  failed,  forcing  her  to 
give  up  her  Pasadena  garden  apartment. 
But  the  many  trees  and  flowers  she 
planted  still  thrive  there.  □ 

Edith  James 

Edith  James  was  bom  Dec.  23,  1918, 
on  a farm  in  New  Sharon,  Maine, 
where  her  parents  had  settled  from  Swe- 
den. She  graduated  from  Denver  Univer- 
sity in  1940  and  took  her  first  teaching 
job  at  a one-room  school.  While  at  Den- 
ver University,  she  joined  the  Wider 
Quaker  Fellowship.  Through  her  lifelong 
ties  to  the  Friends,  she  dedicated  her  life 
to  help  bring  peace,  joy,  and  love  to  all. 
She  worked  with  black  children  in 
Greensboro,  NC,  at  an  AFSC  project  in 
Mexico,  and  with  a support  group  for 
Conscientious  Objectors  in  Philadelphia. 

She  met  Robert  James  at  a picnic  for 
CO’s  outside  New  Haven,  and  they  were 
married  at  New  Haven  Friends  Meeting. 
In  1982,  she  and  her  husband  moved  to 
Grass  Valley  where  she  continued  her 
commitment  to  peace  and  social  justice 
through  Grass  Valley  Meeting. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband 
Robert,  two  sons,  two  daughters,  two 
sisters,  two  brothers,  and  ten  grandchil- 
dren. □ 
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Book  Reviews 

The  Courage  to  Teach:  Exploring  the 
Inner  Landscape  of  a Teacher’s  Life  by 
Parker  Palmer.  Jossey-Bass,  San  Fran- 
cisco: 1997.  Reviewed  by  Paul  Niebanck, 
University  (WA)  Meeting  (NPYM). 

Friends  will  welcome  Parker  Palmer’s 
new  book.  It  speaks  to  our  condition, 
whether  or  not  teaching  is  our  formal 
occupation.  His  message  is  for  the 
teacher  within  each  of  us — the  Self  that 
speaks  to  other  Selves,  and  that  yearns  to 
celebrate  its  membership  in  the  ongoing 
Creation. 

Palmer’s  language  is  bold  and  un- 
equivocal. He  declares,  “Teaching  is  the 
intentional  act  of  creating  (the  conditions 
that  help  others  learn),  and  good  teaching 
requires  that  we  understand  the  inner 
sources  of  both  the  intent  and  the  act.” 
Words  like  these  cause  us  to  sit  up  and 
take  notice.  Once  heard,  they  do  not  leave 
us.  They  require  us  to  be  authentic,  and  to 
claim  the  influence  that  we  are  meant  to 
have.  They  are  an  instruction  for  our  lives 
as  wholes,  and  for  our  daily  work. 

Most  Friends  are  acquainted  with 
one  or  more  of  Palmer’s  earlier  books:  To 
Know  A5  'We  Are  Known  or  The  Promise 
of  Paradox.  These  works  offer  hints  of 
what  is  freely  available  in  his  new  book. 
In  The  Courage  to  Teach,  Palmer  ac- 
counts for  his  own  journey  as  a teacher, 
and  he  invites  us  to  do  the  same.  In  his 
writing  is  a set  of  implied  queries: 

Are  we  able  to  create  a gracious 
space  in  which  to  learn? 

Are  we  prepared  to  welcome  the 
subject  on  its  own  terms? 

Are  we  ready  to  encourage  re- 
spectful conversation? 

Can  we  accept  the  unanticipated 
outcomes  of  the  conversation?  Are 
we  willing  to  be  changed  by  what 
occurs? 

Best  of  all  for  us  who  teach  for  a 
living.  Palmer  reminds  us  that  we  are 
members  of  a community  of  teachers.  We 
can  rely  on  each  other  for  support  in  what 
is  essentially  a radical  vocation.  Best  of 
all  for  those  of  us  who  call  ourselves 
Quakers,  Palmer  assures  us,  by  inference, 
that,  in  the  company  of  other  Friends,  we 
can  be  renewed  as  individuals,  and  to- 
gether we  can  recover  our  radical  prac- 
tice. □ 


The  Healing  of  America.  By  Marianne 
Williamson.  Simon  and  Schuster,  New 
York:  1997.  365  Pages.  $24.00.  Re- 
viewed by  Nicholas  Dewey  of  Santa 
Barbara  Meeting  (PYM) 

Friends  who  are  acquainted  with 
Marianne  Williamson’s  earlier 
works,  most  notably  the  national  best- 
seller, Illuminata:  A Return  to  Prayer, 
will  welcome  this  latest  contribution  to 
the  contemporary  debate  over  the  rela- 
tionship between  spirituality  and  public 
involvement.  The  author  is  well- 
informed  on  the  history  of  the  Quaker 
movement  and  its  role  in  early  America, 
when  the  transforming  interaction  of 
what  she  calls  the  “internal  power”  with 
the  social  and  political  sphere  became 
an  established  tradition.  Quoting  at 
some  length  on  this  subject  from  Daniel 
and  Ruth  Boorstin’s  The  Landmark 
History  of  the  American  People,  she 
makes  an  impassioned  plea  for  the 
restoration  of  this  time-honored  con- 
nection— or,  in  her  own  words,  for  the 
“resurrection  of  conscience”  in  national 
life. 

It  is  Ms.  Williamson’s  thesis  that, 
since  the  Sixties,  we  have  become  apa- 
thetic and  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  our 
country,  and  have  besides  been  so  dis- 
tracted by  material  satisfactions  as  to 
neglect  any  profound  moral  sense  over 
social  injustices  such  as  homelessness, 
poverty,  hunger  and  similar  ills  that 
continue  to  plague  a steadily  increasing 


percentage  of  the  American  population. 
She  is  keenly  aware  that  little  redress  is 
likely  to  be  forthcoming  under  our  con- 
frontational system  of  government,  and 
therefore  directs  her  appeal  for  healing  to 
the  individual  heart,  pleading  for  the  mu- 
tual love  and  support  that  alone  can  cre- 
ate real  community.  Political  renewal,  she 
writes,  must  “come  from  deep  within  us.” 

One  of  her  most  spirited  arguments 
concerns  the  way  that  our  children — their 
health,  education  and  general  welfare — 
are  compromised  by  such  wrong  priori- 
ties as  the  building  of  more  prisons  or  the 
manufacturing  of  bombers.  She  foresees 
an  overwhelming  catastrophe  unless  this 
universal  problem  is  addressed  now,  and 
on  a massive  scale. 

On  the  whole,  however.  The  Healing 
of  America  is  an  optimistic  work,  point- 
ing the  way  toward  redemption  of  our 
rightful  heritage  and  laying  emphasis  on 
the  spiritual  strengths  needed  to  create  a 
just,  peaceful  and  healthy  world.  Individ- 
ual prayer  and  meditation  are  disciplines 
essential  to  the  qualitative  change  that 
Ms.  Williamson  envisages  must  come 
about  in  people’s  lives.  The  simplicity 
of  silence  is  also  advocated,  ‘the  not- 
knowing  out  of  which  all  wisdom 
flows,”  is  how  she  describes  it.  ‘The 
entire  planet”,  she  continues,  “will  one  day 
have  the  feeling,  during  certain  times,  of  a 
Quaker  meeting.  Power  will  come  mainly 
from  our  silence,  listening  and  sharing.”  We 
can  say  amen  to  that.  □ 


If  you  would  like  to  review  books,  or  have  a book  that  you  ’d  like  to  re- 
view for  Friends,  please  contact  the  editor.  Unsolicited  as  well  as  so- 
licited reviews  will  be  given  consideration. — Editor. 


r 


Jan  30 — Feb  I.  Spirituality  of  Work.  Larry  Gaffin.  Healing  the  world  one 
person  and  one  job  at  a time.  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center. 


February  13 — 16.  Annual  Conference  on  Religion  and  Psychology. 

Anita  Barrows  and  Joanne  Yeaton.  “Finding  that  of  God  in  Indira’s  Net: 
Earth,  Spirit,  and  the  Global  Crisis.”  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center. 

Feb  27 — Mar  1.  A Patchwork  Faith.  Creating  and  clarifying  our  own 
personal  theology.  Lynn  Fitz-Hugh.  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center. 
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Dumping  Our  Baggage,  the  Start  of  a Truly  New  Year 


By  Kristi  Rozdilsky 

Salmon  Bay  (WA)  Meeting  (NPYM) 

A 

^ ^ t the  New  Year’s  party  we  all 

took  part  in  a ritual  where  we  wrote  down 
on  a card  our  “unwanted  baggage.”  Then 
we  packed  up  these  troubles  in  a little 
suitcase  to  be  shipped  off.  At  the  end  of 
the  evening  I was  charged  with  disposing 
of  the  meeting’s  baggage.  The  luggage 
hung  around  our  living  room  for  a couple 
of  weeks  until  I finally  put  it  back  in  the 
car,  but  the  right  opportunity  did  not 
present  itself  for  me  to  unload  your  dis- 


carded troubles. 

One  day  I had  a particularly  diffi- 
cult day  at  work.  When  I got  out  to  the 
car  at  the  end  of  the  day,  tired  and 
troubled,  what  should  greet  me  riding 
shotgun  in  the  passenger’s  seat  but  all 
the  baggage  of  the  meeting.  I decided 
that  I needed  to  pitch  them  out  right 
then  and  headed  for  the  Green  River, 
which  was  near  flood  stage. 

In  Allentown  there  is  a footbridge 
over  the  river  and  I stomped  out  to  the 
middle  of  it,  ready  and  willing  to  get  a 
ticket  for  littering. 

When  I opened  the  suitcase  and 
dumped  out  the  contents,  I had  the  most 


amazing  experience.  Out  fluttered  the 
colored  cards  like  a flock  of  birds. 

They  danced  and  wheeled  lightly 
down  onto  the  river’s  surface  and  floated 
off  on  the  flood  like  little  boats.  Tears 
came  to  my  eyes  at  their  beauty  and  I was 
thankful  that  I was  allowed  to  finish  off 
the  ritual  for  the  Meeting. 

I watched  them  until  they  disap- 
peared in  the  wet  dusk  and  left  the  bridge 
with  a light  heart  and  restored  soul. 

Why  does  it  often  take  us  so  long  to 
let  go?  Our  baggage  has  been  dumped. 
We  are  free  to  experience  the  new  year, 
the  new  day,  the  new  hour  with  renewed 
eyes,  renewed  hands,  renewed  heart.  □ 


Announcements 

Southern  California  Friends  Conference 
ON  Religion  and  Psychology  Update.  Fol- 
lowing cancellation  of  the  Spring  1997  Con- 
ference, the  Steering  Committee  embarked  on 
a time  of  reflection.  We  sought  guidance  from 
previous  Conference  presenters  and  long  time 
attendees.  We  wish  to  thank  those  Friends  for 
their  generous  and  thoughtful  response  to  our 
request  asking  them  to  share  the  current 
“yeast  and  ferment”  in  their  spiritual  lives. 

The  Committee  then  came  together  in 
the  fall  prepared  to  open  ourselves  to  the 
Light  in  order  to  determine  how  we  would  be 
led.  The  way  opened  with  much  clarity. 

For  the  past  several  years  we  have 
been  moving  away  from  the  Jungian  mode 
that  we  once  employed.  We  find  ourselves 
increasingly  drawn  to  the  practices  of  prayer 
and  meditation  and  exploring  the  Silence. 

We  have  found  a lovely  and  inspira- 
tional setting  in  which  to  encounter  these 
interests.  We  want  to  announce  that  our  next 
Conference  will  be  held  on  October  30-31, 
November  1,  1998  at  the  Prince  of  Peace 
Benedictine  Abbey  in  Oceanside.  The  Abbey 
is  located  high  in  the  hills  above  Oceanside 
with  a distant  view  of  the  ocean.  The  Confer- 
ence has  traditionally  been  held  in  March  but 
the  Abbey  is  solidly  booked  until  the  October 
date. 

The  entire  Steering  Committee  is  going 
on  Retreat  at  the  Abbey  in  the  Spring  of  1998 
in  order  to  plan  the  Conference  as  we  experi- 
ence the  setting  in  which  we  will  all  gather  in 
October.  We  will  bring  you  those  finalized 
plans  right  here  in  the  pages  of  the  Bulletin  in 
early  summer.  — Joan  Johnson,  Clerk. 

Friends  General  Conference’s  Advance- 
ment AND  Outreach  Committee  has  as- 
sumed OVERSIGHT  OF  A PROJECT  TO  PROVIDE 


Quaker  correspondents  for  prisoners. 
For  more  information  on  how  you  might 
participate  please  write  to; 

Friends  General  Conference 
Dept.  QSF 
1216  Arch  Street,  2B 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19107 
or  e-mail  ghillman@igc.apc.org 
All  correspondence  goes  through  this 
address  to  preserve  the  anonymity  of  the 
correspondents. 

Overseers  of  the  FWCC  Elizabeth  Ann 
Bogert  Memorial  Fund  make  grants  of 
UP  TO  $500  TO  INDIVIDUALS  INVOLVED  IN  THE 
STUDY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  CHRISTIAN  MYSTI- 
CISM. Proposals  should  include  a descrip- 
tion of  the  project,  the  specific  amount 
requested,  how  it  will  be  used,  other  sources 
of  funding  and  plans  for  communicating  the 
results  to  others.  Living  expenses  are  not 
usually  funded.  To  apply,  send  seven  copies 
of  your  proposal  to  Carolyn  Terrell,  46  B 
Brainerd  St.,  Mount  Holly,  NJ  08060.  Ask 
two  or  three  people  familiar  with  your  pro- 
ject and  with  your  ability  to  carry  it  out,  for 
letters  of  reference  to  be  sent  directly  to 
Carolyn  Terrell.  The  deadline  for  proposals 
and  references  is  March  1,  1998. 

Quaker  UN  Office  Seeks  Interns  (2); 
Entry-level  positions  for  college  graduates 
interested  in  international  affairs  and  the 
United  Nations  at  the  Quaker  United  Na- 
tions Office  (QUNO)  in  New  York  from 
September  1998  through  August  1999.  Ac- 
tivities provide  interns  with  an  informal 
extension  of  their  ongoing  education 
through  firsthand  observations,  study  of  is- 
sues, and  consultation  with  program  staff. 
Requires:  Commitment  to  Friends  princi- 


ples of  peace,  non-violence,  and  equality; 
interest  in  international  affairs;  and  writing 
and  computer  skills.  Interns  receive  medical 
coverage  and  a grant  of  $14,000  to  cover 
accommodations,  food,  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses. Application  and  reference  deadline: 
Friday,  February  13,  1998.  Applicants  must 
request  the  application  package  and  reference 
forms  from:  QUNO,  777  United  Nations 
Plaza,  New  York,  NY  10017. 

Volunteer  Internships  in  Mexico.  Casa  de 
los  Amigos’  Service  and  Education  Project 
places  Spanish-speaking  interns  with  Mexi- 
can service  organizations  for  full-time  volun- 
teer work.  By  maintaining  close  collaboration 
with  our  placement  organizations,  the  project 
offers  well-organized,  productive  and  reward- 
ing internships.  These  partner  organizations 
require  a 3-12  month  commitment.  Interns 
select  their  field  of  interest  and  placement 
organization.  Casa  de  los  Amigos  provides 
guidance  and  a community  of  support  to  our 
interns,  and  helps  orient  them  in  the  city.  Our 
volunteers  form  a community  of  reflection 
and  meet  regularly  for  social  and  personal 
development  activities.  Interns  pay  a US  $200 
placement  fee  ($100  of  which  should  accom- 
pany one’s  application)  and  should  budget  an 
additional  US  $300  per  month  for  room,  food 
and  personal  expenses.  House  options  include 
community  living  in  the  Casa’s  guest  house, 
renting  a private  room  or  sharing  apartment. 
Eor  more  information,  contact: 

Casa  de  los  Amigos  - Service  and  Education 
Project  Ignacio  Mariscal  132,  06030  Mexico, 
DE  MEXICO  Tel  (52-5)  705  05  21  Eax  (52-5) 
705  07  71  E-mail  amigos@laneta.apc.org 
http://www.laneta.apc.org/amigos 
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Quaker 

Heritage 

Showcase 

Gifts  items  for  personal  use 
or  leadership  recognition, 
banquet  deco,  favors,  mugs, 
dolls,  ceramics,  wood  pro- 
ducts, and  more.  FREE 
BROCHURE.  Quaker  Her- 
itage Showcase,  10711  N 
Kittatinny,  Tucson,  AZ 
85737. 


JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL 

the  only  West  Coast  Friends 
secondary  boarding  school!  Simple 
rural  living,  small  classes,  work 
program,  loving  community.  John 
Woolman  School,  13075  Woolman 
Lane,  Nevada  City,  CA  95959. 
(916)  273-3183. 


We  are  a fellowship  seeking  to  en- 
rich and  expand  our  spiritual  expe- 
rience. We  seek  to  obey  the  prompt- 
ings of  the  Spirit,  however  named. 
We  meet,  publish,  correspond.  In- 
quiries welcome!  Write:  Quaker  Uni- 
versalist  Fellowship,  206  Shady 
Lane,  Lexington  KY,  40503  or  e- 
mail  rjml@pop.uky.edu 


Quaker  Teacher  (High  School  and 
Elementary  Subjects)  seeks  Friends 
School  in  which  to  serve.  Prefers  ru- 
ral setting.  Let’s  correspond.  Box  261, 
Maui,  HI  96768.  1-808-572-1787. 


Resident(s)  wanted  to  share  in  the 
life  of  a vital  75+  member  Meeting. 

Located  half  an  hour  from  the  ocean  and 
redwoods,  and  an  hour  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Please  address  inquiries  to:  Resi- 
dent Committee,  Redwood  Forest  Meet- 
ing. P.O.  Box  1981,  Santa  Rosa,  Califor- 
nia. 95402 


Quaker  Writers/Artists — is  your  work 

among  The  Best  of  Friends?  This  anthol- 
ogy, sponsored  by  the  Fellowship  of 
Quakers  in  the  Arts,  will  be  published  in 
Spring  1998.  Categories:  fiction,  non- 
fiction, poetry,  cartoons,  line  drawings; 
awards  in  each  category.  Deadline:  Jan- 
uary 1,  1998.  To  enter,  FIRST  read  the 
complete  Guidelines.  Send  a SASE  to 
Kimo  Press,  P.O.  Box  82,  Bellefonte  PA 
16823.  E-mail:  fqa@quaker.org 


Friends  House,  a Quaker-spons- 
ored retirement  community  in 
Santa  Rosa,  California,  offers  one- 

and  two-bedroom  garden  apartments  or 
more  spacious  three-bedroom,  two-bath 
homes  for  independent  living.  Immediate 
occupancy  may  be  available.  An  assisted- 
living  home,  a skilled  nursing  facility, 
and  adult  day  care  services  are  also  avail- 
able on  campus.  Friends  House  is  situated 
one  hour  north  of  San  Francisco  with 
convenient  access  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
redwood  forests,  cultural  events,  medical 
services,  and  shopping.  Friends  House, 
684  Benicia  Dr,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409 
(707)  538-0152. 


Vita.1  Statistics 


New  Members/Transfers 

• Rick  Boyce,  transfer  to  Mt.  View 
(CO)  from  Hanover  (Conn.) 

Deaths 

• Van  Ernst  (May,  1997),  San 
Francisco,  CA 

• Charles  Minor  (January  1997), 
Albuquerque,  NM 

• John  Affolter  (March  5,  1997), 
Eastside,  WA 

• Rebecca  Saunders-Smith  (July  27, 
1997),  in  Durango,  CO 

Please  assist  the  editor  by  sending  a 
list  of  new  members  as  well  as  notices 
of  marriages/unions  and  deaths. 
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Did  you  find  the  art  work  in  the 
December  issue  of  Friends 
Bulletin  intriguing?  Note  cards 
of  the  drawings  ($3.25  ea.  or  a box 
of  15  for  $30  + shipping),  and  a 17" 
X 22"  poster  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
($14)  are  available  through  Carolyn 
Wilhelm  at  Sacred  Circle  Studio, 
618  NW  12th  St.  #202,  Portland 
OR  97209-3002. 


All  ads  and  paid  informational  newsletters  inserts  must  be  consistent  with  beliefs  and  testimonies  of  Friends.  $.40  per  word  for 
ads.  Minimum  charge,  $8.  Add  10%  if  boxed.  Ads  should  be  prepaid,  if  possible.  Send  for  information  sheet  about  prices  for 
display  ads  and  newsletter  inserts.  Deadline:  30  days  prior  to  publication. 
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Friends  Around  the  World  Read 

Friends  Bulletin 


To  the  right:  Ernesto  Castillo 
from  Mexico  City  Meeting. 
Friends  Bulletin  has  readers  not 
only  throughout  the  United  States 
but  also  in  Canada,  England,  Ire- 
land, Iceland,  New  Zealand,  India, 
Australia,  Hong  Kong,  Belgium, 
and  Thailand.  And  thanks  to  our 
website,  we  are  now  available  to 
Friends  (and  non-Friends)  every- 
where! 


' Individual  subscriptions:  $24  per  year. 

Meeting  subscriptions:  $19  per  year. 

Lower  rates  available  for  students  and  those  practicing  voluntary  (or  involuntary  ] poverty. 

Donations  tax-deductible  and  much  appreciated. 

Has  Your  Meeting  Considered  Subscribing  All  Its  Members? 
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Eleanor  Foster,  "A  Principle  Which  Is  Pure” 

Dan  Pens,  "Seeing  Is  Believing" 

Jan  Tappan  and  Jeanette  Norton,  "Sexual  Harassment  Minute..." 

Eimyra  Powell,  "How  Maiiy  Quakers  Does  It  Take  To  Screw  In  A Lightbulb? 
Karen  A.  Reagan,  "From  Hands  to  Hearts" 

"Eugene  Friends  Call  For  Global  Economic  Justice" 

"Friends  House  Moscow"  Insert 
Noreen  Sullivan,  "Christmas  at  the  Border" 

Laura  Stephens,  "Circulo  de  Amigas" 
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